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CHURCH LAW ON THE CERTIFICATION OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHERS 

It comes as a matter of surprise to many to learn that the 
teachers of the Catholic schools are or ever have been bound 
by any law controlling their preparation and certification. 
Recently, while the wave of legislation was passing over the 
states, it has occasionally been said that now fortunately the 
training of the teachers for the private Catholic schools would 
be regulated, the assumption being, of course, that this was 
very much needed. At this juncture, consequently, while the 
agitation is still on, it may serve some good purpose to call 
attention to the existing Church law on certification for the 
information of those outside the Catholic system and those 
also within, for even to the latter some phases of the law are 
apparently unknown. 

We have had Church law in this country on parish schools 
and teachers since the First Plenary Council of Baltimore held 
in 1852. In that Council it was decreed that schools be estab- 
lished at every parish church and that means be taken to secure 
capable teachers for them. The Second Plenary Council 
(1866) which amplified the school law, hoping to make the 
parish schools coextensive with the churches wherever that 
was possible, treated also of the teachers. The bishops re- 
joiced over the growing number of religious communities of 
men and women engaged in the work of the parish schools 
and warmly commended their services, proclaiming that they 
gave the best grounds of hope for the future of Catholic schools. 
At the same time they realized that religious could not be ob- 
tained for all schools, and, desiring to protect the future from 
the possible acceptance of unfit or ill-prepared lay teachers, 
decreed that when, in the absence of religious, lay teachers 
were secured, those only should be selected who were con- 
spicuous for faith, morals and probity of life as well as for 
learning. 
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The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884) took up the 
question for more definite resolution. Eighteen years had 
brought about a much changed condition in the state of Cath- 
olic schools. In that period, the Pastoral Letter said, Cath- 
olic institutions had been multiplied tenfold: they were, how- 
ever, still too few. New communities from Europe and Canada 
had sent their members to teach in the parish schools; Amer- 
ican communities had sprung up, but there was still a dearth 
of teachers. To fill the gaps, Catholic men and women of 
various degrees of preparation were employed as teachers when 
religious could not be obtained; and the novice before com- 
pleting the course of training in the novitiate was hurriedly 
enlisted to fill the ranks of teachers needed by the new schools. 

Two problems consequently confronted the Third Plenary 
Council; viz., (1) how to multiply the schools, and (2) to 
perfect them. 


We must multiply them, till every Catholic child in the land 
shall have the means of education within its reach. There is 
still much to be done ere this is attained. There are still 
hundreds of Catholic children in the United States deprived 
of the benefit of a Catholic school. Pastors and parents should 
not rest till this defect is remedied. No parish is complete 
till it has schools adequate to the needs of its children, and 
the pastor and people of such a parish should feel that they 
have not accomplished their entire duty until the want is 
supplied. 

But then we must also perfect our schools. We repudiate 
the idea that the Catholic school need be in any respect in- 
ferior to any school whatsoever. And if hitherto, in some 
places, our people have acted on the principle that it is better 
to have an imperfect Catholic school than to have none at all, 
let them now push their praiseworthy ambition still farther, 
and not relax their efforts till their schools be elevated to the 
highest educational excellence. And we implore parents not 
to hasten to take their children from school, but to give them 
all the time and all the advantage, that they have the capacity 
to profit by, so that, in after life, their children may rise up 
and call them blessed. (Pastoral Letter.) 


Very effective measures were adopted to increase the number 
of schools that they might be adequate to the needs of the 
Catholic population, the Council taking pains to make clear 
both in the Pastoral Letter and in the decrees why the Church 
was so solicitous for schools. 
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Popular education has always been a chief object of the 
Church’s care; in fact, it is not too much to say that the history 
of the Church’s work is the history of civilization and educa- 
tion. In the rude ages, when semi-barbarous chieftains boasted 
of their illiteracy, she succeeded in diffusing that love of learn- 
ing which covered Europe with schools and universities; and 
thus from the barbarous tribes of the early Middle Ages, she 
built up the civilized nations of modern times. 

As in Europe of old so also in America, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties attendant on first beginnings and un- 
exampled growth, Catholic schools, academies and colleges 
could be found everywhere, built and sustained by voluntary 
contributions, even at the cost of great sacrifices, and com- 
paring favorably with the best educational institutions in the 
land, for completeness of equipment and thoroughness of 
training. 

And if, in the older days of vassalage and serfdom, the 
Church honored every individual, no matter how humble his 
position, and labored to give him the enlightenment that would 
qualify him for higher responsibilities, much more now, in the 
era of popular rights and liberties, when every individual is an 
active and influential factor in the body politic, does she desire 
that all should be fitted by suitable training for an intelligent 
and conscientious discharge of the important duties that may 
devolve upon them. 

“Few, if any, will deny that a sound civilization must depend 
upon sound, popular education But education, in order to 
be sound and to produce beneficial results, must develop what 
is best in man and make him not only clever but good. A one- 
sided education will develop a one-sided life; and such a life 
will surely topple over, and so will every social system that 
is built up of such lives. True civilization requires that not 
only the physical and intellectual, but also the moral and 
religious, well-being of the people should be improved and at 
least with equal care. 

Take away religion from a people, and morality will soon 
follow; morality gone, even their physical condition will ere 
long degenerate into the corruption which breeds decrepitude, 
while their intellectual attainments will only serve as a light 
to guide them to deeper depths of vice and ruin. This has 
been so often demonstrated in the history of the past and is, 
in fact, so self evident, that one is amazed to find any dif- 
ference of opinion about it. A civilization without religion 
would be a civilization of “the struggle for existence—the 
survival of the fittest,” in which cunning and strength would 
become the substitutes for principle, virtue, conscience and 
duty. As a matter of fact, there never has been a civilization 
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worthy of the name without religion; and from the facts of 
history the laws of human nature can easily be inferred. 
“Hence,” the Pastoral Letter continues, “the ery for Chris- 
tian education is going up from all religious bodies throughout 
the land. And it is not narrowness or sectarianism on their 
part; it is an honest and logical endeavor to preserve Christian 
truth and morality among the people by fostering religion in 
the young. Nor is it antagonism to the state; on the con- 
trary it is an honest endeavor to give to the state better citi- 
zens, by making them better Christians. The friends of Chris- 
tian education do not condemn the state for not imparting 
religious instruction in the public schools as they are now or- 
ganized ; because they well know it does not lie within the prov- 
ince of the state to teach religion. They simply follow their 
conscience by sending their children to denominational schools, 
where religion can have its rightful place and influence. 


The decrees then placed the duty squarely upon parents and 
pastors to provide schools. To the parent the Council said: 


We not only exhort Catholic parents with paternal love but 
we also command them, with all the authority in our power, 
to procure for their beloved offspring, given to them by God, 
reborn in Christ in Baptism and destined for heaven, a truly 
Christian and Catholic education and to defend and safeguard 
them from the dangers of an education merely secular during 
the entire period of childhood and youth; and therefore to send 
them to parochial schools or others truly Catholic unless per- 
chance the Ordinary, in a particular case, should judge that 
it might be permitted otherwise. (Decree 196.) 

Decree 199 then stipulated the main duties of clergy and 
laity alike in the matter. It is as follows: 

All these things having been well considered we decide and 
decree that: 

1, Near each church, where it does not yet exist, a parish 
school is to be erected within two years from the promulgation 
of this Council, and is to be maintained in perpetuity unless 
the bishop, on account of grave difficulties, judge that a post- 
ponement be allowed 

2. A priest who, by his grave neglect, prevents the erection 
or maintenance of the school within this time, or who, after 
repeated admonitions of the bishop, does not attend to the 
matter, deserves removal from that church. 

3. A mission or a parish which so neglects to assist a priest 
in erecting or maintaining a school, that by reason of this 
supine negligence the school is rendered impossible, should be 
reprehended by the bishop and, by the most efficacious and 
prudent means possible, induced to contribute the necessary 


support. 
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4. All Catholic parents are bound to send their children to 
parish schools, unless either at home or in other Catholic 
schools they may sufficiently and evidently provide for the 
Christian education of their children, or unless it be lawful 
to send them to other schools on account of a sulficient cause, 
approved by the bishop and with opportune cautions and 
remedies. What is, however, a Catholic school it is left to 
the judgment of the Ordinary to define. 


Equally effective measures were also devised for the im- 
provement of schools. Among the latter the most significant 
were the decrees on the training and certification of teachers. 
As framed thirty-eight years ago and intended to be operative 
for the whole country, they set a very high standard for teacher 
preparation. Taking the country as a whole, the preparation 
of teachers was not at a high level in 1884. According to the 
report of the U. 8S. Commissioner of Education for 1883-84, 
there were 255 normal schools in the entire United States. 
Of these, 127 were reported as public and 128 as private normal 
schools. It was emphatically stated that these were very 
inadequately supplying the elementary schools with trained 
teachers. What was the ratio of normally trained to the en- 
tire number of teachers, the report said, could only be par- 
tially estimated, and for those states for which the estimate 
was hazarded the ratio ran from 4 per cent in Kansas and 
New York to 56 per cent in Massachusetts. (The latter, while 
in all probability a correct estimate on the basis of the data 
supplied to the U. 8S. Bureau of Education, is open to very 
serious question.) The average for the fourteen states re- 
ported would be about 18 per cent. 

Another computation made by President J. G. Schurman of 
Cornell University on the basis of the figures for 1891-92, when 
the public normal schools were 138 in number, placed the 
proportion of the normal graduates among the teachers of 
the country at 15 per cent. As late as 1897, Massachusetts, 
which always took high rank among the states for the per- 
centage of professionally trained teachers, could claim that 
only 38.5 per cent of the teachers in the public schools had 
received normal instruction and only 23.5 per cent were nor- 
mal graduates. In the light of such conditions the standard 
set up by the Third Plenary Council will appear to be credit- 


ably high. 
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Decree No. 203 contains the law on certification. The text 
and its translation follow: 


Quoniam vero status et incrementum scholarum nostrarum 
maxime ab idoneitate magistrorum dependet, summa cura in 
eo ponenda est, ut non nisi boni et idonei praeceptores iis prae- 
ficiantur. Itaque statuimus ac mandamus, ut nemo ad munus 
docendi in schola parochiali in futuro admittatur, nisi qui 
praevio examine se habilem et idoneum probaverit. 

Episcopi igitur intra annum a promulgatione Concilii unum 
vel plures sacerdotes rerum ad scholas pertinentium peritis- 
simos nominabunt, qui “Dioecesanam Commissionem Examina- 
tionis” constituent. Nominabuntur usque ad revocationem, et 
nominati Episcopo in manus solemniter promittent, se mu- 
nere suo juxta normam ab Episcopo sibi tradendam et ad finem, 
ob quem examen instituitur, pro viribus assequendum esse 
functuros. Hujus commissionis erit omnes magistros ac ma- 
gistras, sive religiosos pertinentes ad congregationem aliquam 
dioecesanam, sive saeculares, qui munere docendi in scholis 
parochialibus in futuro fungi cupiunt, examinare, eisque, si 
idoneos repererint, testimonium idoneitatis vel diploma prae- 
bere, sine quo nulli sacerdoti fas erit magistrum vel magistram 
ullam (nisi jam ante celebrationem Concilii docuerint) pro 
schola sua conducere. Quod diploma ad quinque annos ac pro 
omnibus dioecesibus valebit. Quo tempore elapso, alterum et 
ultimum examen a magistris requiretur. Iis autem, quos in 
uno vel altero examine idoneos non repererint, diploma 
nequaquam dabunt, sed ad examen anni sequentis eos rele- 
gabunt. 

Hoe examen semel in anno instituetur; pro sodalibus ex 
congregationibus dioecesanis in domibus et temporibus de 
quibus examinatores cum superioribus convenerint; pro 
saecularibus tempore et loco ab examinatoribus designandis. 
Materiae et quaestiones pro examine in scriptis conficiendo a 
commissariis conjunctim praeparabuntur et die examinis vel 
ab uno ex ipsis vel ab alio sacerdote a praeside commissionis 
deputato, in epistola sigillo praesidis munita et coram exami- 
nandis aperienda proponentur, qui sub oculis commissarii vel 
deputati solutiones et responsa exarabunt. Scripta parte ex- 
aminis ab examinatoribus cognita et recensita, examen orale 
quam primum habebitur coram tota commissione. Antequam 
e loco examinis discedant, examinatores triplicem elenchum 
conficient eorum qui in examine satisfecerunt, quorum unum 
pro sodali congregationis dioecesanae tradent ejusdem super- 
iori, aut ipsi candidato si sit saecularis; alterum apud praesi- 
dem commissionis retinebunt; tertium autem ad cancellarium 
dioecesis transmittent. 
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Since the status and growth of our schools depends greatly 
upon the fitness of the teachers, the utmost care must be taken 
that only good and fit teachers be placed over them. Therefore 
we decree and command that no one be permitted to teach in 
a parish school in the future unless by a previous examination 
he has proved himself to be capable and fit. 

The bishops, therefore, within a year from the promulgation 
of the Council shall appoint one or more priests who are most 
conversant with school affairs to constitute a Diocesan Board 
of Examination. They will be appointed to serve until re- 
lieved by the bishop, and when appointed they will solemnly 
promise to discharge their duties according to the instructions 
of the bishop and to the end for which the office was instituted. 
It shall be the office of this board to examine all teachers, male 
and female, whether they are religious belonging to any dioc- 
esan congregation, or seculars, who wish to teach in the parish 
schools in the future, and if they find them worthy, to grant 
them a testimonial of merit or a diploma. Without this no 
priest may lawfully engage any male or female teacher for his 
school (unless they have taught before the celebration of 
this Council). The diploma shall be valid for five years and 
for all dioceses. After this period a second and final examina- 
tion shall be required of the teachers. Those who either in 
the first or in the second examination are not found worthy 
will receive no diploma but will be required to appear for 
examination the following year. 

The examination shall be held once a year; for members of 
diocesan congregations at a time and place arranged by the 
examiners with the superiors; for seculars at a time and place 
designated by the examiners. The matter and questions for 
the written examination shall be prepared by the members 
of the board conjointly and sealed. On the day of the exami- 
nation, a member of the board or another priest delegated 
by the chairman of the board shall present the questions, the 
seal of the chairman’s letter having been broken before those 
about to be examined; the latter shall take the examination 
in the presence of the member of the board or the deputy of 
the chairman. 

The written examination having been reviewed by all the 
examiners, the oral examination shall be held as soon as pos- 
sible before the entire Examination Board. Before they leave 
the place of the examination, the examiners shall prepare in 
triplicate a list of those who have satisfactorily passed the 
examination, one copy for the members of the diocesan com- 
munity, to be sent to the superior, or to the candidate himself 
if he be a lay person; a second to be kept by the chairman 
of the board; and a third to be sent to the Diocesan Chancery. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
(To be continued) 
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THE COMMUNITY NORMAL 


The title of this paper may prove misleading to some. It is 
not in the writer’s intention to discuss the entire problem of 
the professional training of the religious teachers of our Cath- 
olic school system. The plan is much more humble. It covers 
two main points, the legislation of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore on this subject and the attempt that has gotten 
under way in the Diocese of Brooklyn to carry this legislation 
into practical effect. 


THIRD PLENARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE 


Some thirty-seven and a half years ago the Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops of this country convened in the solemn 
sessions of a national council. While to all outward appear- 
ances this assembling of the American hierarchy was of no un- 
usual nature, yet the wisdom that time has associated with its 
decrees has led many to champion the opinion that the Holy 
Spirit presided in a striking manner over its deliberations 
and really took an active part in the formulation of its legisla- 
tion. 

The educational section of this Plenary Council reads very 
much like a modern work on the organization of an effective 
school system. The foundation rock of the entire Catholic 
system was held to be the teacher. The spread of the Catholic 
schools through the country and the elevation of them into a 
high estate of public opinion were rightly judged to be 
only a question of the care with which the teachers were 
trained for their duties. The decrees of the Council urged 
the bishops of the land to offer the fullest and sincerest co- 
operation to the superiors of the several religious communities 
to the end that existing community normal schools might ad- 
vance in perfection and that, where such were lacking, an 
early hour might be selected for their introduction. The 
Prelates of the American Church presented to the normal 
schools a curriculum that asked for instruction in general 
pedagogy or child study, methods and school management. 
The other branches that nowadays fit in with such work were 
of right left to futnre development. It was expressly stated 
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that time and serious attention should be given this work. 

The desire to prepare thoroughly for the “sacred and sub- 
lime task of teaching the young” every teacher in every Cath- 
olic classroom led the bishops to shower praise and express 
cordial support to such priests, diocesan and religious, as had 
opened normal schools for the training of the lay teachers. 
With this phase of the legislation this paper is not to concern 
itself. It is content to confine its remarks to the decrees that 
affect the religious teacher, leaving for other times and for 
other pens to discuss at length the place which the Catholic 
lay teacher should hold in our modern Catholic schools. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


While each community was looked to by the Fathers of this 
national gathering to care for this professional training of 
its own religious teachers, the direction of the movement and 
the real control was placed by law in the hands of the bishop 
of each diocese. It was only conforming to the genius of the 
Church to make such a regulation. The Council laid upon the 
Ordinaries the duty of appointing a Diocesan Examination 
Board to examine the diocesan religious teachers. Latitude 
was allowed the bishops as to the number of priests to form 
the personnel of this board. The discretion permitted the 
Ordinary to limit the board to a single member. It is within 
the law, then, for the superintendent under episcopal appoint- 
ment to perform the task of certificating the teachers of the 
Catholic schools. 

The Diocesan Examination Board is empowered by this 
Church law to issue teachers’ certificates to the candidates 
that qualify for them. It is sometimes the experience of the 
higher officials of our school system that some Catholics dis- 
trust the ability of the Church to institute an effective organ- 
ization for this big work of rating teacher candidates. To 
the writer nothing appears more simple of accomplishment. 
The board members must know their duties, have the outlook 
upon state and city requirements that the position of a modern 
teacher requires, and possess the quiet courage necessary to 
refuse certification to the undeserving despite all protests. It 
is as much for the good of our system that high teacher stand- 
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ards be required under Church certification as under certifica- 
tion by the state, leaving behind at all times such subjects 
as fad instead of reason may have placed in the curriculum 
of the normal schools. 

The first certificate allowed a teacher is to be of worth for 
five years from the date of issuance. It is to be granted only 
after a thorough examination, both written and oral. This 
displays the wish of the bishops that the certificate should 
represent tested scholarship and should follow only on the 
exhibition of real teaching merit. To make the matter more 
serious in both public opinion inside Church circles and public 
opinion beyond the “household of the faith,” a triple record 
is under the law to be kept. One copy of the candidate’s 
standing is to be filed with the bishop in his chancellor’s office, 
the second to be sent to the superior of the religious com- 
munity to which the candidate belongs, and the third is to 
be entered on the officiai files of the Diocesan Examination 
Board itself. Of a certainty there is detail enough to this 
phase of the legislation to convince friend and foe that the 
Church in America was determined in the days of this Council 
to have the teachers really prepared and competently tested 
after the days of preparation. 

At the close of five years this early certificate is to lose its 
worth. The board is to cite the holder before it and subject 
him to another test. In this rating the teaching experience 
of the candidate is to hold a prominent place. No inefficient 
teacher can successfully pass the type of examination that 
was in the Council’s mind before the final and life certificate 
is to be issued. Not only would such a license represent 
present day teaching scholarship but it would have back of it 
the sanction not of the diocese merely but of the entire Church 
in the States. A life certificate issued by the Ordinary of one 
place is to be accorded acceptance in every diocese in the land. 

In this sketchy style the main provisions of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore on the normal school training of 
our religious Catholic school teachers have been presented to 
the reader. To those priests and religious superiors who oc- 
cupy high places in the organization of the American Catholic 
school system these enactments bear a familiar memory. But 
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to others it will bring further enlightenment to learn that 
present-day conditions do not call for any great adjustment 
of these decrees in order to be reduced to practice in our own 
generation. Some general statements have to be worked out 
in more definite form, but in the main the Council’s normal 
school enactments have set a standard of teacher training 
which reflects credit on the high interest that the Catholic 
Church takes in her American schools. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS 


The religious communities followed in their usual good-will 
the direction of the Baltimore Council. The superiors agreed 
with the Ordinaries that the progressive state of American 
education demanded in both public and private school systems 
the highest possible training of a professional nature for the 
teachers. Quietly, almost away from even Catholic praise and 
notice, the various teaching communities made provision for 
the training of their novices, in fact for the training of all the 
subjects that had not run their years of life too far. There 
has never been a time when this effort on the part of our Cath- 
olic orders to develop the teaching talent of their brothers 
and nuns has not been serious and confessedly honest. It is 
too bad, we think at times, that the great virtue of humility 
has been so misunderstood as to hold aloof from the attention 
of the Catholic laity the enormous amount of unselfish devo- 
tion that our consecrated virgins have given to our Catholic 
schools. The best talent of the American Catholic homes have 
entered our American convents and dedicated themselves heart 
and soul to the imparting of Catholic and American education 
to the young. 

Throughout the years that preceded the Baltimore Council 
there had been a professional training of young religious by 
the indirect, but no less effective, means of contact with trained 
teachers. This pressure of “atmosphere” is a most glorious 
environment in which to master the art of instructing the 
young. The new candidates in the religious garb entered the 
classroom with “fear and trembling,” but they brought their 
little worries to older men and women who had been through 


rounds of years in the duties of Catholic teaching. From these 
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older and interested persons much valuable inspiration and 
direction were gathered. In this way a healthy tradition of 
successful teaching methods and discipline has been handed 
down from one generation of religious to another. It is the 
old Catholic that has stopped to appreciate the value coming 
to young teachers through this close contact for the hours of 
every day and throughout many school years with experienced 
men and women whose graduates have in the success of life 
demonstrated the efficiency of their teaching ability. 

The Council of Baltimore brought about a more direct 
method of teacher training. To the method of constantly seek- 
ing advice and direction from willing and tried teachers of 
experience was added the formal studying of the best works 
on pedagogy. The novitiates kept some of the Order’s best 
men and women within their walls in order to have them in- 
struct in the formal branches of educational art the young 
aspirants for the Catholic classroom. They applied themselves 
with the warmest zeal to the lessons given them and developed 
into well-informed teachers with good methods of both teach- 
ing and managing a class of growing children. But the Coun- 
cil of Baltimore held out the bishops’ control of the movement 
as the most important element. We shall now pass over to 
the Brooklyn experiment to see how possibly a fuller following 
of the decrees of 1884 has been realized. 


THE DIOCESAN PLAN 


The whole-hearted manner in which the communities have 
applied themselves to the matter of preparing their subjects for 
effective classroom work has led a few superintendents of 
schools to consider the experiment of systematizing the whole 
work under episcopal control. It would make for a wider 
consultation among the communities themselves and for the 
introduction of the spirit of friendly rivalry. Moreover the 
placing of the training of the novices of all the diocesan com- 
munities in the hands of the superintendent gives permanence 
to the movement and lifts it away from the possible neglect 
of a superior, here or there. With the assistance of a diocesan 
newspaper publicity can be given the work of the Diocesan 
Normal School, and through its medium vocations may be 
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stirred up among the daughters and sons in some of our best 
Catholic homes. 

What follows is to bear a local character. It reflects the 
experience of the writer during the past sixteen months. Its 
greatest claim on the attention of our readers may be its 
contact with real life. If the next paragraphs do no more 
than to cast on all sides information about the earnestness 
with which priests and religious regard systematic professional 
training of our Catholic school teachers, they will have been 
written with pleasing good results. It may be that other men 
will come forth with a description of the work along this line 
that is being attempted during their administration. In this 
way healthy thinking will be aroused in quarters where it can 
do most good for our schools. 


LOCATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL BRANCHES 


The Diocesan Normal School which has been instituted under 
the warm approval and urging of the Right Reverend Bishop 
of Brooklyn has five distinct branches. One branch is located 
in each of the five motherhouses established within the diocese. 
Of these one is for Reverend Brothers and the other four for 
the Sisters. It should be carefully borne in mind that each 
branch does not constitute a normal school in itself but is 
only one section of a large Diocesan Normal School. It should 
also be noted by the reader that the system of Diocesan teacher 
training embraces all the communities with headquarters in 
the Brooklyn Diocese. No effort has been made as yet under 
diocesan auspices to enter into the field of the orders with 
motherhouses outside the diocese. 

In a transitional period adjustments are necessary. The 
personnel of the Diocesan Normal School is limited to the 
younger Brothers and Sisters, although auditors of older age 


are welcomed. The effort is to keep the class register low 


and to deal particularly with those religious who have not 
yet entered into school teaching activities. Records are dili- 
gently kept and 90 per cent of the lectures must be attended 
in any subject before a candidate is permitted to enter the 
term examinations. Conditions demand that the hours for 


school work vary according to the convenience of the various 
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communities. In some cases all sessions are held in the 
morning, in others after the regular school day. This arrange- 
ment, while loose, is the only practical one in the light of the 
circumstances. Seven and a half hours a week are set aside 
for normal school work while the year, beginning in September 
and closing in May, calls for thirty school weeks. The course 
is constructed for two years’ work, including within this period 
pupil teaching in schools where very efficient principals are 
in charge. This trial teaching is preceded by observation 
tours made at least once a term. This field side of the train- 
ing is under the control of the community supervisor, who 
reports her findings to the superintendent. 


THE PROFESSORS 


The curiosity of the professional teacher who might scan 
these lines may have outrun our story. The wonder may exist 
how a superintendent is able to collect a competent faculty for 
this scattered work of holding normal school exercises in the 
diocesan motherhouses. The professors are recruited from the 
communities themselves in part and also from the diocesan 
priests. Some of the professors teach in two or more branches. 
The opportunity is keenly gripped to testify publicly how 
eager priests doing ordinary parish work but possessed of 
a taste for higher studies are to aid this noble movement. 
Two of the branches are situated outside the city and to reach 
them takes over an hour on train. Such trips are made every 
week from September to May. The priests who thus shoulder 
some of the work are students who bear college degrees, and 
some of them university degrees. They have been trained in 
the subjects they teach. A few are engaged in the Cathedral 
College staff. The present arrangement of the teaching corps 
has proven most congenial and efficient, although thought is 
being given to a plan to organize a staff of community teachers 
whose occupancy of the office would be more permanent. It is 
to be questioned whether this plan, ideal and future-looking 
though it is, is better than the one in actual operation. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The most ill-informed student of professional teacher train- 
ing must be aware how difficult it is today to find in the book 
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market textbooks of a suitable caliber for a Catholic normal 
school. The average book of this sort breathes the spirit of 
Darwinism and is entirely lacking in that sound outlook on 
life for which Christ stands sponsor in the pages of the New 
Testament. Yet, since the presence of a textbook in the hands 
of the students furnishes every course with solidity and since 
the professor’s notes can remove much of the evil of the printed 
volume, it was deemed advisable after wide consultation, in 
and out of the diocese, to make a selection of such books as 
show themselves least likely to harm the reader by the under- 
lying philosophy of their pages. In addition most of the pro- 
fessors weekly give out to their classes mimeographed out- 
lines of their notes which form the backbone of the course. 
This arrangement is enriched in its efforts at placing the sub- 
jects forth in a Christian light by a weekly report of original 
research work which every student is held to bring in once 
in the course of each term. In these reports the Catholic 
Encyclopedia is made frequent use of, and in this manner the 
students learn for themselves the real interest that the Cath- 
olics in our day, as in the centuries buried in the past, have 
ever had in sound education. 

In this setting of Catholic philosophy the usual normal 
school studies are pursued. The subjects number eleven, a 
special course in sewing being given to the nuns and to all the 
history of education, educational psychology, general methods, 
special methods, school management, educational law, music 
and drawing. In addition academic English is taught in every 
class in order to keep the instructional language of our Ameri- 
can Catholic schools the tongue of the people. Religion is not 
overlooked. It embraces the catechism textbook used in the 
grades, an outline of Bible history, and a general summary of 
Church history. It aims not merely at content but also at the 
most approved methods for imparting this most vital subject 
to the Catholic young. Religion is featured as the most impor- 
tant course in the normal school curriculum. 

This course of study is copied, in the main, after the work 
planned by the New York State Department of Education for 
the certificate known as the state life certificate. It also re- 
flects the standard obtaining in the normal or training schools 
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of the city. Of course, as time flows on, additions may become 
necessary. The aim will ever be cherished to have the Di- 
ocesan Normal School of Brooklyn rank in its standards with 
the best in the land. It is due to our Catholic people not 
merely to open schools but to staff them with the same high 
grade of teachers as are grouped in the public schools of a 
city like New York. 


TERM EXAMINATIONS 


While educators may dispute among themselves as to the 
worth of examinations, and while some may be minded to put 
them aside for the mental tests now rising into popularity, it 
will be advisable for years to come to motivate school work 
of every nature by holding periodic tests. The official exami- 
nations occur twice a year, one in December and the other in 
May. They are held in the branches themselves on the same 
day for the same subject, although conditions holding true at 
present require a leeway to be allowed for the selection of the 
exact hour at which the various tests are to begin. The ques- 
tions are formulated by the superintendent after each pro- 
fessor has forwarded to him at least ten questions in the 
matter covered in the course of the term. The students are 
given an individual copy of each examination. The professors 
supervise the room while the examination is in progress. At 
no time is the examination room left without proper supervi- 
sion of this character. To keep the standard of honesty above 
reproach from friend or foe the students are instructed to 
sign an attestation of honesty at the end of each test. Without 
this attestation no answer papers will receive any attention. 
Further, every person connected in any wise with the making 
of the questions, the supervision of the examination room or 
the rating of the answer papers is required to sign a professor’s 
attestation of honesty. At the close of the examination week 
the deputy in charge of each branch returns this last-named 
attestation form to the office of the superintendent for filing. 

The rating of the answer papers is the labor set aside for 
the various professors, each handling his own subject. A 
month is allowed for the work. Then the papers are returned 
to the respective branches for one year’s retention, subject 
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to the inspection of the superintendent, and the ratings are 
sent to the superintendent. Within a short time a full report 
is composed of the ratings of the candidates. A copy is for- 
warded to the bishop and his two vicars general, another copy 
is sent to the branch deputy, a third to the professors, and the 
official copy is filed away in the superintendent’s office. Here 
a card system is in operation, giving the name of each candi- 
date, the date and rating of each examination and such other 
information as may be of service in deciding on the question 
of issuing a teacher’s license. 


THE FUTURE 


This is as far as the Brooklyn Diocesan Normal School has 
been put into operation. Its main aim is to systematize, under 
the bishop’s control, the teacher training work of the diocesan 
communities. It will begin in June, 1923, to issue diocesan 
teacher licenses after the manner of the decrees of the Council 
of Baltimore. In the course of the present summer the founda- 
tion will be laid for this consummation by organizing a tenta- 
tive course of study which will embrace high school work for 
such candidates as have finished the normal school work but 
have not as yet completed the full academic or high school 
course. Other points of view await the experience of other 
years. The plan has been begun, and it is the intention to 
push it conservatively ahead. It has the saving foundation 
of hope for itself since it has been evolved in deference to 
Church authority and cannot but tread a future of success 
since it has its inspiration in profound respect for the “pulse 
of the Church,” the “sensus Ecclesiae.” 

JosepH V. 8. McCriancy, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COMMUNITY ROOM DISCUSSION 


The strength and beauty of the principles of psychology 
as applied to education can perhaps be seen to no better 
advantage than in their wonderful and practical workings 
in the liturgy of the Catholic Church. Here we have a veri- 
table storehouse of pedagogical worth. The observant teacher 
can study, in this source book, not only the principles them- 
selves but find in the beauty of their functioning a model for 
her own needs in the classroom. Men like Mosso, Binet, 
Henri, Donaldson and James, whose names are almost synony- 
mous with the dynamic as applied to education, realized this 
truth and often illustrated their teachings with pertinent 
points drawn therefrom. Since the static influences of the 
last four centuries began to work slowly their disintegrating 
effects, there has been nothing that has withstood in organized 
strength and youthful vigor as has the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church. 

Let us take but one of the many principles so skillfully 
employed as an illustration of this salient truth. It will 
likewise serve as the basis of our more practical and present 
endeavor. Nowhere can the psychological principle of ex- 
pression be better studied than in its workings in the organic 
life of the Church. From the days when Our First Great 
Teacher, Christ Himself, walked and taught amongst us, has 
this principle been employed as one of the chief pedagogical 
factors in the Ecclesia Docens and Ecclesia Discens. “By 
their fruits shall you know them” was a norm daily used by 
the Son of Man, as proof of His mission. When accused by 
those who differed with Him, He calmly retorted by rehearsing 
for them a few of the many activities He had performed among 
them. When asked by the disciples of John for a testimonial 
of the truth of His mission, He replied: “Go tell John what 
you have seen and heard; the blind see, the lame walk, the 
leper is cleansed and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” From the beginning of His public life, this Heavenly 
Teacher of men never failed to utilize the principle of expres- 
sion as a factor in teaching. The readers of this article need 
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not be reminded of the supreme example of its effectiveness 
in the sorrowful scenes that led finally to Calvary. 

The Apostles likewise used this principle in carrying out 
the mission of teaching which had been intrusted to them. The 
Acts of the Apostles is indeed what its title in Greek implies— 
a history of how the Apostles, by deed and example, carried 
out the command of their Master and Teacher. The life of 
each was a living illustration of this principle’s effectiveness 
and value. They taught more by example than by precept. 
If the Epistles of each are carefully analyzed, this fact will 
be seen to stand out more prominently than any other. Con- 
stantly do they appeal to the deed performed, to the act accom- 
plished as the model to be followed, as the example of the 
truth to be proclaimed. Is it, then, a cause of wonder that 
St. James declares “that faith without good works is dead”? 
Was he not in this but echoing the teachings of his Divine 
Pedagogue? 

Following the Church in her liturgical development from 
that far day to this, we are but tracing the continuity of a 
like practice. She not only professed a belief in the principle 
“we learn by doing,” but she has unceasingly striven to realize 
it in daily observances. She admits that the prayer of the 
heart is more excellent but is continuously preaching the 
prayer of the lips; for she knows that interior growth depends 
to no little extent on exterior practice. She therefore never 
fails to use the principle of expression in preparing us for 
the great truths symbolized in her Feasts. Her great central 
doctrines thus become a real part of the mental content of 
the least of her faithful children and a substantial basis of 
their subsequent conduct. By this means does she develop 
habits so naturally that the shock is great, indeed, to those 
within and without, when one of her children ceases to pray 
and worship at the altar of his fathers. 

This principle of expression so effectively carried out by the 
Church Taught and so scientifically applied by the Teaching 
Church has become of late on object of intensive study on the 
part of the psychologist and educator. Much of value has 
come from the investigations of these men, who have at heart 
the welfare of teaching and its bearings on social life and 
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conduct. In almost every phase of the educative process have 
they demonstrated its worth in the elimination of the dead- 
ening results of the static which, until within the last few 
years, was so prevalent in the work of the schools. The ex- 
cellent consequences, already produced, warrant further and 
more intensive study of this indispensable factor. 

In the art of study, the little that has so far been accom- 
plished serves but to show the vast amount still left undone. 
The bookish tendencies are still strong in their hold on our 
teachers in this particular field. To attain the desired result 
in this phase of school work we must be satisfied with the 
results achieved by the slow process of training anew a corps 
of teachers as artists in the science of study. To do for the 
children of today, in their school life, what the Church has 
done for her members in their religious life cannot be accom- 
plished otherwise than gradually. It was not a simple task 
for the Benedictines to train the untutored peoples of Central 
Europe by their “Laborare est orare” and in like manner will 
the problem of educating the immature boys and girls of 
school-going days, in the art of study, be complex and intricate. 
For the success of this latter work we are depending on the 
teachers in service and in a special manner on those now in 
training. Both of these groups must be made to realize that, 
like the Apostles of old, if they are to cope with and master 
the work before them, they are obliged to teach more by ex- 
ample than by bookish information. The first requisite in 
this, the noble work of the teacher, is that he must know 
how to do what he expects to teach to another, viz., how to 
study. To show, by his deeds, the manner or method to be 
followed in the art of acquiring knowledge by expression as 
much if not more so than by impression. This is the phase 
of the problem, of the art of study, which teachers need to 
acquire if they hope to aid in developing mental power in their 
students. It is this aspect of the art of study, in our opinion, 
that has been sorely neglected in the past. Too many teachers 
have felt that when normal school days were over their work 
as students was likewise at an end. This is a fallacy that 
spells dry rot and stagnation. As Colgrove once put it: “A 
teacher’s growth ought never to cease. He ought not ‘to die 
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at the top.’ His face should always be toward the sun, for 
he is the soul of our educational system. He is the pupils’ 
model, instructor, leader, guide and friend.” Teachers in serv- 
ice need, then, to realize that if they are to continue to be 
helpful to others they must strive toward a continuous self- 
improvement as teachers. 

The question that naturally arises at this point in the mind 
of a teacher desirous of self-improvement is: What is the most 
effective way for me as a teacher to improve my work by im- 
proving myself? There are many suggestions that offer them- 
selves but none, in our opinion, so productive of worthy results 
as the concrete application of the principle of expression in 
the art of discussion. What is this art of discussion and how 
will it help a teacher in his daily work? In our attempt to 
answer this dual question we trust that we will be able to 
offer a few practical suggestions to the teachers of our « wn 
schools for their personal improvement. 

To discuss a problem is not merely to debate it or to have 
someone lecture about it. A discussion differs from the de- 
bate and the lecture in its purpose, method and effects. In 
a lecture, for example, all save one are passive. The mind of 
the speaker alone is active in the full sense of the term. The 
rest of the group, if alert at all, are active only to the extent 
of absorbing the views of him who lectures. Any point with 
which a listener, due to his experiences, might not agree, 
must be left suspended in a sort of a colloid state until the 
end of the lecture, the effect in these cases being that too often 
the lecturer has time to bias his hearers or divert their atten- 
tion, thus leaving the point of difference, the real germ of 
progress, isolated if not banished. There is, it is evident, in 
the lecture system, the least of the principle of expression as 
a factor in study. 

The debate incorporates a little more of the principle of 
expression than does the lecture, yet for a purpose that makes 
the debate equally different from the discussion. The aim of 
the debaters is not primarily to get at the truth of a situation 
but rather to convince the judges of their ability to uphold 
one side of a question. They are indifferent to the truth or 
falsity of the views presented. Victory, not truth, is the end 
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that is sought in a debate. We are all aware that frequently 
the most untenable of positions, due to the manner of expres- 
sion and the earnestness of its supporters, wins the day. The 
effects, psychically considered, are in these cases often injurious 
to the participants. 

What, then, is a discussion? It is a calm, cool presentation 
of a truth or problem, in all its aspects, angles and possibili- 
ties. The aim is to arrive at a conclusion as impartial as 
possible. Each participant feels that he is expected to offer, 
from his experiences, that which will aid in giving to all taking 
part the many possible sides or aspects of the topic under dis- 
cussion. Truth, not victory, is the end sought for in a well- 
conducted discussion. The effects which follow are as salu- 
tary as they are needed, especially by the teacher, who is daily 
obliged to face and solve situations of prime importance and 
far-reaching consequences. To take part in a discussion trains 
one’s powers of observation, judgment and expression. Clarity 
of thought and the opening up of new vistas of thought are not 
the least of the results of a discussion. As the ideas are being 
presented, their wider relations are naturally being called 
into the focus of consciousness, thus raising the plane of think- 
ing to a higher level. Simultaneously with the above one’s 
power of control is likewise strengthened by exercise. These 
valuable results are made possible because, in a discussion, the 
mental content and experience of each member is made func- 
tional. All are “learning by doing.” Each time the power of 
expression is exercised a twofold result is effected. The partic- 
ipant is a contributor of the ideas he now controls, and in 
so doing he becomes the recipient of the second effect, namely, 
an added strength in power and a richer fund of knowledge. 
This second result can be explained by the fact that, when 
we talk or express ourselves in any way, the expression is 
accompanied by a new supply of kinesthetic sensations, in con- 
sequence of which a richer thought content results. As Bolton 
puts it, “it is the back-stroke” that makes expression the real 
educator. Each of us has felt it, if only vaguely, when, a few 
seconds after we have finished writing an examination paper, 
the ideas there set down seem to grow mentally clearer and 
more distinct. At times this psychical state was so strong in 
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its effects that we ventured the request to be permitted to 
modify the answers already submitted. 

Before turning to the second part of the question—viz., how 
will discussion aid the teacher in service?—it will be well to 
digress a bit and suggest how a group of Catholic teaching 
sisters have already the necessary prerequsites for the forma- 
tion of a good discussion club. Far more easily can they carry 
on this process of self-improvement than can the teachers in 
our state school systems. In each convent the Sisters have 
their community-room, an ideal place for a good discussion. . 
There, too, the group is present, freed from the distracting 
cares of an individual or social nature, such as prevent the 
teachers of another system from forming, or, if formed, from — 
continuing their gatherings for this laudable purpose. 

With the group formed and the ideal place located, the next 
step is to find a good topic. This is the point that presents 
the least difficulty. Every day in the classroom, problems, 
fresh from the growing fields of knowledge, arise. Topics, the 
vital importance of which will be admitted by every teacher, 
are constantly rising up and pressing for solution. That 
any and all of these will afford subjects of interest to teachers 
goes without saying. It is not, then, for want of topics that 
this valuable form of self-improvement is not taken advantage 
of to the extent that is needed and desired. A very practical 
way to decide the topic is to have the Superior request each 
teacher to answer, in writing the question: “What topic shall 
we take up?” 

Nor is interest lacking in the religious, who has willingly 
vowed to devote his life to the task of leading the “little ones 
of Christ” to the truths of faith and nature. Each teacher 
has a deep and abiding interest in his work and the daily 
duties of his companions in religion are, we feel, equally objects 
of his care and sympathy. From this it follows that all 
members of our teaching committees, being more or less pre- 
pared to offer something by way of suggestion on most prob- 
lems of school work are eligible members of a discussion club. 
To think otherwise would in our opinion be an insult to perhaps 
the most unselfish group of people in our country. All are 
not specialists, nor need they be, in order to be active members 
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of a good discussion group. To be able and willing te con- 
tribute something on one phase or other of the topic under 
discussion is the first requisite for membership. In such a 
group there is no place for the inactive, the indifferent and 
the ungenerous. 

Another factor insuring success in the carrying on of a 
good discussion is already provided for in group that makes up 
the members of the community-room. Such a group is made 
up of varying abilities, training and experiences. The diver- 
gence of type in such a group is almost ideal. This element, 
coupled with the willingness mentioned above, will bring about 
the real end of a discussion—namely, fecundity of thought 
and increased power of adjustment. An objection that might 
be made on this point may be anticipated here. It may be 
argued that a group composed only of teachers lacks sufficient 
variety to assure good results. They are all engaged in a 
like work, their experiences are almost identical, and their 
opinions in things pedagogical are of the lock-step type. He 
who is satisfied with surface information might hold this 
opinion, but we leave it to the teaching corps of any parochial 
school to judge of the conformity of this objection to the actual 
state of affairs. To say that the teachers of the “baby room” 
and lower grades are dealing with pupils and problems similar 
to those perplexing the teachers in whose charge the upper 
grades have been placed is to profess an ignorance of psy- 
chology that is as appalling as it is discouraging. Perhaps 
nowhere when measured from this angle, will you find a more 
ideal group than one composed of grade teachers. 

The actual work of the discussion should be qualified by 
the characteristics of informality and agreeableness. The 
topic is to be handled in an unstrained manner. Nothing of 
the stiff formalism that chills progress ought ever be permitted. 
On the other hand, ridicule, flippant or harsh remarks are 
as much out of place here as in any gathering of cultured men 
or women. Self-control is to be the dominant note at all times 
if fruitful results are to be realized. All participants are to 
be frank, candid, forbearing and respectful of one another’s 
views. To be ruled by one’s feelings is to rule oneself out of 
the group. By the judicious admixture of these qualities, 
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the topic will tend to be sustained in a natural manner, at 
all times serious enough yet always in a solvent of the agree- 
able. 

The topic should be announced by the leader at the beginning 
of the sessions in order that each member may utilize it as 
his guide in his readings and reflections. If this is done, each 
teacher will be properly directed in his work of preparation. 
Careless thinking will thus be reduced to a minimum, and 
iritating digressions during the meetings will be rendered 
remote. Moreover, the assigning of the topic at the very 
beginning will help in no small way to train each member 
to be more careful in his reading. In fact, it will give him 
a practical and definite purpose, the lack of which makes too 
much of our reading useless if not detrimental. The habit 
of sustained thought is also provided for if this suggestion is 
followed. 

The leader ought to open the meetings always in an informal 
manner and do his utmost to keep up that beneficial tone 
throughout the entire session. The chief speaker should not be 
the leader since it is his duty to follow carefully all the 
speakers and note the various aspects, weaknesses and sug- 
gestions presented. The leader, on the other hand, is simply 
to see to it that the topic is not lost sight of during the dis- 
cussion and therefore must be skillful in preventing even most 
interesting side issues from displacing it. He must be at all 
times alert and tactful. We advocate the presence of a leader 
because we know from experience that many an excellent op- 
portunity has been lost and time wasted when a group at- 
tempted to hold a discussion with no recognized leader. The 
need of the leader for this type of gathering is indeed most 
imperative. 

That the good results may be preserved in a permanent man- 
ner it is also necessary that one member be chosen to act as 
secretary. The notes taken during a discussion can later be 
worked up and filled out into a finished form. They will be 
of untold value to each member, and in fact to the community 
as a whole. They ought to be neatly bound and indexed. 
This will render them a valuable addition to the working 
library of the teachers and of no small value to those who will 
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one day take up the work when the present laborers grow 
old in service and retire from active duty. By this procedure 
the work of the discussion club will become twofold in value; 
it will be an aid to those taking part and will also be a means 
of enriching the library for the benefit of those to whom the — 
future looks for service. Each member can in turn perform 
this duty, and thus will the labor be shared with mutual ad- 
vantage to all. If each member, while acting as secretary, 
performs the task with care and zeal, the records will be a 
worthy contribution to educational literature of the most 
practical sort. After a few years there will be gathered to- 
gether a fund of information, the value of which will be great 
indeed. Many a future teacher will remember with gratitude 
the service you have accomplished in this work. There he will 
find pooled and treasured the ingenious devices that well so 
abundantly out of the initiative and daily experiences of our 
resourceful teachers. 

In the earlier meetings the topic should be viewed in a wide 
way. The more general likeness and differences, the admissible 
inferences and possibilities should be discussed at first. As 
the work proceeds and each member gets closer to the core 
of the problem, the related topics should gradually be in- 
troduced as causes or effects. Each member will thus be led 
to see beneath the surface the larger principles at stake, with 
the result that the mental horizon of each will be widened. 
By this procedure the topic before the group will continuously 
hold the focus of consciousness and is not likely to be shunted 
off and sidetracked. The improvement of the powers of 
memory and reasoning will be thus realized in a most scientific 
manner. 

The active participation of all is, as has already been stated, 
a sine qua non for the success of the process. Especially is 
this true in the earlier part of the operation. Although it may 
seem a bit contrary to what was suggested in regard to the 
avoidance of formalism, the order of speakers ought to be 
as follows: Those least prepared on the point should speak 
first and so on in turn until the one whose position, training 
and relation to the subject under discussion makes him best 
prepared, is reached; he should speak last. If this is adhered 
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to, the subject will in each case determine the order of speakers. 
Only in this way can we hope to build up that needed self- 
confidence and control of mental content, the first fruits of 
the principle of expression. It is a wonderful help to the 
young teacher, who feels his experience so limited and his 
lack of poise so keenly. Although not always necessary, this 
order of speakers offers those of the group who are inclined to 
be dictatorial a wonderful opportunity for keeping silence until 
those less prepared have had their turn. This exercise in 
humility is most beneficial to a teacher, the leader of others. 

The skillful gathering together of the various points must 
be the last phase of the work of discussion. The final meet- 
ing may be a general résumé, a sort of a lecture, by the special- 
ist on the topic. Here will be an excellent opportunity for 
having the pastor of the school lend his advice and assistance. 
It would be an ideal situation if he could be present at all or 
most of the meetings, but this is not always possible. 
His cooperation will redound in a manifold way for the general 
good. It will likewise be a benefit to him. It will bring him 
into the heart of the educative process as it ceaselessly operates 
in the classroom and sends out its leavening effects into paro- 
chial life, the upbuilding of which is, after all, the highest of 
the earthly ambitions of our teachers in service. 

L. L. McVay 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


The last two decades have given us a fairly voluminous liter- 
ature on boys’ gangs.’ As the term is used, the gang is pe- 
culiar to the world of the boy. Girls do not band themselves 
together into gangs. They do, however, band themselves to- 
gether into spontaneous societies, perhaps quite as much as 
boys do, although there are obvious differences between boys’ 
spontaneous groups on the one hand and girls’ on the other. 

While written nearly twenty-five years ago, Sheldon’s study? 
of spontaneous organizations among American children of 
both sexes still remains probably our best account of these 
free groupings. He gathered his data from compositiorts writ- 
ten by children in five cities: Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Chicopee and Springfield, Massachusetts; Stockton and Santa 
Rosa, California. The children were asked to write without 
assistance from teachers on clubs which they themselves had 
organized without adult coaching or stimulation. 

Of 2,284 papers from children between the ages of eight 
and seventeen, 1,145 were from girls and 1,139 from boys. Of 
these about one-fourth only, 294 girls and 292 boys, had never 
belonged to clubs or societies although a great majority ex- 
pressed a willingness to do so if opportunities presented them- 
selves. The “ganging”’ tendency would seem to be about 
equally strong among girls as among boys, if these data be 
typical. The data at least intimates that there is not so much 
difference in degree as is often assumed. 

Naturally the aims and activities of the respective spon- 
taneous organizations differed considerably. The girls re- 
ported about three times as many societies having secret 
features as did the boys. Social clubs, the chief object of 
which was often to create an excuse for holding parties, picnics 


*There is a good bibliography of the gang in R. T. Veal’s “Classified 
Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work with Boys,” Association 
Press, N. Y., 1919, pp. 47-48. One of our best firsthand studies of the 
gang is J. Adams Puffer’s “The Boy and His Gang,” Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1912. 

*H. D. Sheldon, “The Institutional Activities of American Children,” 
in — Jour. of Psychology, ix, July, 1898, pp. 425-48, with bibliog- 
raphy. 
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and the like, were four times as numerous among girls as 
among boys. Industrial clubs for sewing, giving shows, col- 
lecting, and playing store were three times as common among 
girls as among boys, and philanthropic, literary, artistic and 
musical clubs about twice as common. 

On the other hand, among the boys, clubs of a predatory 
type—bands of robbers, clubs for fishing and hunting, play 
armies, organized fighting bands between separate districts, 
schools, or city sections, ete.—were more than four times as 
numerous as among girls, while athletic clubs were nearly 
seven times as numerous among the boys. 

The most popular and common spontaneous organizations 
among the girls were the industrial and social ones, among 
the boys the predatory and athletic ones. 

The broad fact stands out that both boys and girls in Amer- 
ica form spontaneous societies normally and in large numbers. 
How far this is an outgrowth of inherited instincts and how 
far the result of social inheritance is not easy to decide. Seem- 
ingly the tendency is stronger in America than in some other 
countries. Puffer, too, from his study of sixty-six American 
gangs, concluded that Irish boys are especially “gangy,” Amer- 
ican and French boys second, while among Jewish boys gangs 
are conspicuous for their absence.* 

It is obvious from the brief data given above, as well from 
many other sources of information, that the ganging tenden- 
cies among children of early adolescence may lead easily into 
highly constructive and helpful or into highly destructive and 
harmful channels. The organized fighting bands may and 
often do become the terror of the neighborhood, and develop 
into pilfering and burglarizing gangs that make splendid 
grist for the juvenile-court mill. On the other hand, if “subli- 
mated” into loyal and hard-playing athletic teams, these bands 
become very real educative forces in their members’ lives. 

Again, perhaps no agency, apart from the home, has such 
tremendous force as has the gang in stimulating and molding 
the social impulses of the boy and girl, in inculeating vitally 
such qualities as loyalty, responsibility, fair play, teamwork, 
and devotion to a cause—qualities that are at the basis of good 


*Puffer, L.c., pp. 27-28.. 
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citizenship and that are the natural foundations on which are 
built the very spirit and work of the Kingdom of God. 

The task that confronts the educator is to capitalize and 
utilize the ganging impulses in such a manner that the hurtful 
and anti-social and criminal outlets may be dammed up while 
at the same time the overflow into helpful, social, and up- 
building channels may be facilitated. 

As an attempt towards the accomplishment of this task 
there has arisen within the last two or three decades a whole 
coterie of clubs and organizations for boys and girls. Among 
adolescent boys we have such organizations as the Boys’ Bri- 
gades and cadet corps, the Boy Scouts, the Woodcraft League 
for Boys, and many similar clubs. Among adolescent girls 
there are at present such larger organizations as the Girl 
Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the Girls’ Reserve of the Y. W., 
and the Woodcraft League for Girls, besides many local 
societies. 

The cadet corps and the earlier brigades emphasized military 
drill, but the recent boys’ brigades have a broader program. 
In the following paragraphs we shall confine ourselves to a 
short description of the organization and program of two 
typical groups of boys’ and girls’ clubs, namely, the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts. This is a description, not a plea. The 
reader must form his own judgment of how far these more 
or less typical programs meet the educational and recreational 
needs of our American boys and girls, and of how far they 
fit into varying religious environments. 

There are about 400,000 Boy Scouts in the United States 
at present. These are organized into groups consisting of at 
least one and not more than four patrols of eight boys each. 
An adult scoutmaster is leader of the group of patrols, or, 
as it is called, the troop, while a boy leader is chosen for each 
patrol. Only boys who have passed their twelfth birthday 
are eligible for membership. The great bulk of the boy scout 
membership range in age from twelve to sixteen. After the 
latter age scouting does not hold many boys. 

The patrol is thus a sort of sublimated gang, a small group 
with its boy leader. Between thirteen and fourteen the spon- 
taneous gang spirit is at its peak, while the peak in scouting 
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is between fourteen and fifteen. The patrol too, like the gang, 
is small in numbers. The scoutmaster’s task is primarily 
what the play leader’s task is on the playground, that of capi- 
talizing the spontaneous interests of the boy. 

The scout spirit has its heart in the scout oath and laws. 
The oath, or, to be more precise, the promise, runs as follows: 

On my honor I will do my best—to do my duty to God and 
my country and to obey the Scout law; to help other people 


at all times; to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight. 


The law is made up of twelve sections: 


A Scout is trustworthy; a Scout is loyal; a Scout is helpful; 
a Scout is friendly; a Scout is courteous; a Scout is kind; 
a Scout is obedient; a Scout is cheerful; a Scout is thrifty; a 
Scout is brave; a Scout is clean; a Scout is reverent. 

Each of these twelve laws is given a short explanation. The 
last two, for instance, are explained as follows: “A Scout is 
clean. He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for clean 
speech, clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a clean 
crowd. A Scout is reverent. He is reverent towards God. 
He is faithful in his religious duties, and respects the con- 
victions of others in matters of custom and religion.” 

Another feature that is characteristic is the emphatic in- 
sistence on the agreement that every Scout makes when first 
entering the organization, namely, the agreement “To do a 
good turn daily.” “The chief and final test of the Scout,” 
reads the Handbook for Boys, “is the doing of a good turn to 
somebody every day, quietly and without boasting.” It may 
be a trivial act of courtesy, or some little kindness to the sick 
or suffering, or it may be a larger and more formal act of 
service, but it must involve personal sacrifice and it must be 
something “extra,” not merely an everyday obligation such 
as doing chores or studying lessons. 

The program of Scout activities is a varied one, revolving 
primarily around leisure-time activities of a physical kind. 
Most of these activities, however, while giving physical educa- 
tion, have their intellectual and moral features or phases. 
All of them are closely related to and built upon the boy’s 

native interests. The requirements for enrolment in the 
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three classes of Scouts give a fair idea of the nature of these 
activities. 

The simplest or Tenderfoot class requires for enrolment that 
the boy shall know the Scout oath, laws, motto, sign, salute, 
and significance of badge. He must also know the composi- 
tion and history of the national flag and the customary forms 
of respect due to it, and must be able to tie a number of kinds 
of knots. 

The Second Class Scout must in addition be familiar with 
elementary first aid and bandaging, elementary signaling by 
semaphore or Morse code, and must be able to track a half 
a mile in twenty-five minutes, to go a mile in twelve minutes 
at a running and walking pace, to use properly knife or hat- 
chet, to build a fire in the open without using more than two 
matches, to cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two pota- 
toes in the open without cooking utensils, to earn and deposit 
at least one dollar in a public bank, and to know the sixteen 
points of the compass. 

The First Class Scout must, moreover, be able to swim 50 
yards; to earn and deposit two dollars; to signal messages at 
a given rate of speed; to be well up on advanced first aid and 
accident prevention; to be a fairly well-equipped open-air 
cook; to read and draw field-‘made maps correctly; to make 
a round trip alone on foot or by rowboat to a point 7 miles 
away and to write a satisfactory account of the trip and the 
things observed ; to use properly an axe for felling or trimming 
timber, or produce an article of carpentry, cabinetmaking, 
or metal work made by himself; to judge distance, size, number, 
height, and weight within 25 per cent; to describe fully from 
observation ten species of trees or plants, six species of wild 
birds, six species of native wild animals; and to find the North 
Star and name and describe at least three constellations of 
stars. In addition he must have enlisted and trained a boy 
in the requirements of a tenderfoot, and must have furnished 
satisfactory evidence that he has put into practice in his daily 
life the principles of the Scout Oath and Law. 

So far as ages of members, oath, laws, organization into 
patrols and troops under juvenile and adult leaders, division 
into three classes, and the “Good Turn Daily” principle are 
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concerned, the Girl Scouts closely resemble the Boy Scouts. 
But the respective programs of activities differ widely, as 
would be expected. 

The Girl Scout activities center around home, health, and 
citizenship. An elementary knowledge of and practical skill 
in cooking, housekeeping, first aid, and personal hygiene are 
required for any girl passing beyond the tenderfoot stage, 
while more than one-fourth of the special proficiency badges 
given are “in subjects directly related to services of woman 
in the home, as mother, nurse, or homekeeper.” 

Some idea of the elaborate program may be gathered from 
the amount of space devoted in the handbook, “Scouting for 
Girls,” to the various activities. These sections run as follows: 
The flag, 17 pages; drill, 13 pages; signalling, 8; home-making, 
51; child care, 7; first aid, 53; home nursing, 37; public health 
and sanitation, 3; personal health, 16; setting-up exercises, 7; 
woodcraft, 33; camping, 60; nature study, 83; measurements, 
map-making, and knots, 33. 

A good many activities, such as nature study and first aid, 
are of common interest to boys and girls. The leaders in the 
Girl Scout movement are, however, stressing more and more 
those activities that are nearer to the interests and avoca- 
tions of the girl and woman, particularly those of a domestic 
nature and that have to do with home-making in its wider 
and fuller sense. 

While the khaki uniform of the Girl Scout has been criticised 
as suggesting the military and masculine, on the other hand 
khaki “has been found to be the best wearing fabric and 
color,” and the simple uniform tends to discourage over. 
dressing and extravagance, an aim not without value in these 
our days. 

In all clubs, be they Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, Boys’ Bri- 
gades, or locally organized groups, we have to remember that 
the fundamental purpose is recreational. They are not sub- 
stitutes for the home, the church, or the school. They seek 
first of all to provide wholesome and constructive recreation, 
and secondly to provide it in such a manner as to lend a help- 
ing hand in the educational tasks that fall more distinctly 

on the shoulders of the three basic educational agencies. 
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The age of adolescence is generally recognized as the most 
critical in the life of the boy or girl. Most of our children 
leave school after the eighth grade and, go to work. What 
do we do to hold them and to throw about them, during these 
perilous years, better influences? Clubs, be they scout troops 
or what not, cannot do everything. But clubs can help out 
in the task. For it is in leisure-time activities that lie the 
greater perils of adolescence. Much if not most—some would 
go so far as to say, all—delinquency has its immediate source 
in misguided leisure time. 

So far as the character-building phases of clubs are con- 
cerned, the criticism is sometimes made that such clubs can 
offer only a naturalistic motivation for conduct. Without 
underestimating the force of such criticisms, may we not, 
however, take into account that in our very home and church 
and school methods of character-building we are constantly 
utilizing and building upon such natural interests and mo- 
tives. We, of course, do not stop at this point. We go farther 
and tie such motives up and into the higher religious motives. 
The same can as readily be done in club work. The “good turn 
daily,” for instance, may well be the giving of a cup of cold 
water, and if given in His name is it not transformed into a 
work of mercy? Or even on a lower valuation, does not the 
supplying of wholesome club activities for boys and girls at 
least lessen their occasions of sin? 

In all the foregoing pages, the school’s part has been 
touched upon only implicitly. What, to be more explicit, can 
the school do, without adding too much to its already laden 
program and without departing from its traditional paths? 

The school can encourage the formation of clubs among its 
pupils. This naturally means not mere permission given, but 
active, interested stimulation and encouragement. 

The school can offer the club a room as a meeting place and 
put at the disposal of the club such recreational and other 
facilities as it possesses. Would it not be worth while for 
every school to have at least one good-sized room set aside as 
a center for club meetings, and fitted up attractively for this 
purpose? 

The school can develop responsibility in such clubs by giving 
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them responsibility under faculty leadership for fire drills, 
first-aid and safety-first instruction, clean-ups and playground 
order, making of playground equipment, a good deal of Big 
Brother and Big Sister work for the smaller or backward 
children, and many of the extra-scholastic tasks that are a 
common feature of school life and routine. 

The school can, through the club room and other facilities 
offered to its adolescent graduates, keep its hold upon and 
‘throw its wholesome influence around them during the critical 
years immediately following the boy’s and girl’s departure 
from school and entrance into industry. 

The school can often, through its faculty or older graduates, 
help in filling the great need for competent, sympathetic, and 
high-minded leaders for the youngsters. 

These are only some fleeting suggestions. Any educator 
engaged in actual school work will find many opportunities 
for promoting and stimulating and helping. The opportuni- 
ties do not have to be searched for with lamps. They are 
knocking obstreperously at every American school door. 

JouHN M. Coorrr. 


THE MOUNTING COST OF EDUCATION 


Our Blessed Lord tells us that when a wise man decides to 
build a tower he first sits down and computes the cost, lest, 
when the work is under way, he may suddenly find himself 
lacking in the wherewithal to finish it. It might be worth 
our while to ponder over the application of this parable to 
the present educational activities of the Church in America. 
In our Catholic school system we are building a tower that 
would reach aloft to the very stars, and we aim at building it 
strong and substantial so that it may withstand every hostile 
storm that may threaten and prove mighty in the face of 
every flood that may swirl about it. But we dare not, in our 
enthusiasm, reckon without the cost. Back of this glorious 
project is a rather sordid problem that has to do with dollars 
and cents, a problem that is becoming more pressing every 
year. Upon the solution of this problem much of the glory of 
the future depends. 

The advocates of Federal interest in the schools have flooded 
the country with facts concerning the growing cost of public 
education. The experiment of universal, compulsory educa- 
tion is beginning to cause concern to those who are interested 
in publie finance. Better training for teachers implies better 
pay. Standard school buildings are more expensive than 
“little red schoolhouses.” Library facilities make demands on 
the treasurer’s office. If the law demands that all children 
be kept in school until they are eighteen, we will need larger 
and better equipped high-school buildings. A junior high 
school cannot be conducted on a budget that would suffice 
for a traditional seventh and eighth grade. Hence the grow- 
ing demand for subsidies from the national treasury to aid 
the individual states. Hence the multiplying of school-bond 
issues in almost every large city. 

Now the Catholic schools always succeed in keeping abreast 
of all that represents true progress in the public schools. 


That there is such progress, no one who is really aware of 


the situation will deny. Making due allowance for fad and 
fancy, there are enough sane and common-sense men and 
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women in the public schools to warrant respectful attention. 
There has been a steady progress along many lines in the 
American school system. Catholic educators realize as much 
and strive to profit by it. But in doing so they are continually 
faced with a mounting expense account. While this in no 
manner gives them pause, none the less they are becoming 
somewhat anxious about ways and means. They are 
beginning to wonder if the traditional methods of financing 
the schools will continue to prove adequate. 

This article aims not at proposing any new method of 
school finance but simply desires to locate the problem. From 
time to time it has been suggested that the parish school 
plan be changed to something like a district system and that 
the diocese support the schools directly. The writer is frankly 
opposed to any such scheme, for the reason that the parish 
school, supported by the parish funds and under the imme- 
diate direction of the pastor, seems to be fundamental to 
the idea of Catholic education. It serves to bring the chil- 
dren into immediate relations with the parish priest, who is, 
after all, responsible for their little souls and from whom 
they best acquire the knowledge and love of their holy religion. 
There is a character forming element here that we dare not 
overlook. The definite, personal responsibility of the pastor 
in regard to the children of the parish is one of the strongest 
elements in our system. 

But it behooves all of us who are engaged in educational 
work, from the university to the kindergarten, to know that 
we have a financial problem that must be frankly faced. Cath- 
olics in general are more than willing to foot the bill, but 
they ought to know that the bill is higher today than it was 
twenty years ago. Our leaders should be conscious of this 
fact, and the faithful should be informed of it. Our people 
want good schools, and the number that will be discouraged 
by the specter of greater financial burdens is negligible 
after all. 

Turning aside absolutely from anything that might be con- 
sidered revolutionary in administration or method and con- 
sequently demanding a greater outlay of money, let us con- 
sider the present situation from the point of view of its 
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growing cost. In the first place, with regard to diocesan 
organization. The thesis that the schools of a diocese should 
be organized and centrally directed hardly needs proof. As 
a matter of fact, as much was required by the Baltimore 
Council. Such organization necessarily implies the presence 
of a diocesan superintendent, who will devote all his time 
to the schools and an effective system of community supervi- 
sion. Now a diocesan superintendent cannot do real work 
without an adequate expense account. He must maintain an 
office, build up a system of records and have an equipment 
that is adequate. In a diocese of any size at all he should 
have a full-time stenographer. If he is to be immersed in 
clerical detail, he surely will find little time to devote to the 
larger educational interests of his schools. He must conduct 
examinations, visit the schools, and is expected to attend 
educational meetings. Where is the man who can accomplish 
all these things satisfactorily without a generous expense 
account? 

At the present time, a number of dioceses, recognizing this 
fact, are setting aside a definite budget for the superintend- 
ent’s office. Of course that immediately raises another prob- 
lem: Can that budget be taken care of out of the Cathe- 
draticum, or must the parishes be assessed? Or is it feasible 
to conduct a drive for general educational purposes and thus 
provide for a permanent endowment? Each of these plans 
is being tried in different parts of the country. The creation 
of the Archbishop Ireland Memorial Fund in St. Paul and 
the recent educational drive in Detroit are both encouraging 
indications of what might be done. 

But it is not only the diocese that is feeling the pressure 
of added expenses. The communities are likewise conscious 
of the demands of the situation. Occasionally we hear com- 
parisons made between the average remuneration of the pub- 
lie-school teacher and the mere pittance gleaned by the reli- 
gious teacher. There is very little profit in such reasoning, 
as a rule, for unless the Sister and Brother are ready to make 
this sacrifice our parish school system would be forced to 
suspend operations. The religious does not expect to be paid 
in proportion to services rendered. But he has the right to 
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expect enough to subsist upon. Now every teaching com- 
munity is under heavier operating costs at the present time 
than ever before, due to the fact that all are working very 
hard to improve their teaching standards. Extension courses, 
summer schools, college courses—all of these cost money. 
Moreover, the lengthening of the period of preparation re- 
duces the number of teachers in the field and affects the 
income. Our teachers must be well trained. College credits 
are more and more in demand. We must meet the standards 
insisted upon by the state for public school teachers. Does 
not this seem to suggest that we do more for the communities 
than we have been doing in the past? Some communities 
receive donations from friends for the purpose of better train- 
ing. But such practice is not satisfactory. It would be better 
by far, in the case of communities that are affording their 
members larger opportunities with a view to meeting standard 
requirements, that the salary be increased. Of course, this 
would throw the burden back on the parish, but the parish 
is benefiting by the better education the teacher is receiving, 
and there is no better way of equalizing the burden. 

And that leads us to a consideration of the increased finan- 
cial burdens of the individual parish school. A possible in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries is but one item. In many places 
schools are overcrowded, and the only relief is a larger build- 
ing or an addition. The parish may be divided, but in the 
end that only means the erection of a new school. An over- 
crowded school is seldom an efficient school, and in many 
places the situation is critical. The war halted many a 
building program, but action cannot be postponed much 
longer. 

Moreover, some of our school buildings are quite old and 
need much renovation, particularly on the sanitary side. State 
building codes are rather exacting, often too exacting, but we 
have no choice save to comply. A new heating system for a 
school is no small item, yet we must consider the welfare of 
the children. 

All of which is over and above the regular running expenses, 
fuel, janitor’s salary, and ordinary repair. There is scarcely 
a parish priest who is not a bit dismayed at the proportions 
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of his school budget and who is not pondering over ways 
and means of meeting it. Happily, in most parts of the coun- 
try, the practice of demanding a tuition of the children has 
fallen into disfavor. The expenses of the school should be 
borne by every member of the parish, whether he has children 
in school or not. Tuition penalizes the large family, the last 
thing in the world we want to do in these days when birth 
control is preached from the housetops. 

That leaves the pastor at the mercy of parish generosity in 
the matter of maintaining his school. In most cases this is 
a tender mercy. But it needs enlightenment. If the needs 
are clearly and cogently put before the people, their response 
will be hearty. The average Catholic is mighty proud of 
his parish school. It is not at all difficult to make him feel 
his personal responsibility in its regard. But he should not 
be left under the impression that, because it costs less to edu- 
cate a child in the parish school than it does in the public 
school, it costs next to nothing. We are not “camping out” 
in our educational work. We may not be living in mansions, 
but even the modest, plain and comfortable homes in which 
we teach cannot be maintained on mere good-will. 

These pages are written just by way of suggestion. Much 
more might be said, for instance, concerning the establishing 
of diocesan high schools, the needs of our higher institutions, 
the improvement of library facilities and the like. For all 
of these funds are in demand. There is nothing really alarm- 
ing about our financial status. It is simply that the problem 
is approaching the seriousness that demands constructive 
thought. We need to compute the cost. If it were simply a 
matter of unselfish sacrifice, of untiring labor for the cause 
of Christ, of readiness to forego every comfort that the chil- 
dren might have the best, then there would be no problem. 
But even our most ideal states of mind are ever conditioned 
by the physical. To recognize the existence of a problem is 
to go far toward solving it. 


GeorGe JOHNSON. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE CONTINUA- 
TION SCHOOL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The movement for vocational education has made much 
progress in the United States during the past decade. Com- 
mercial high schools, technical and agricultural schools have 
sprung up as a result of its influence. Now in its adolescence, 
though well established, the movement is still confronted with 
doubts, disagreements and opposition. The term itself, “voca- 
tional education,” is used with conflicting interpretations. 
There is still some opposition to vocational education in the 
schools on the ground that it is mercenary in aim and inspired 
by a materialistic philosophy. The growing interest in the 
movement, however, among the people as well as among the 
school-men indicates that vocational education is a real need 
which must be met by the American school of the future. 

The purpose of this treatise is threefold: 

1. To determine the true meaning of vocational education 
and to what extent it should be given in schools maintained by 
the public. 

2. To outline the need of one phase of vocational education— 
the establishment of continuation or part-time day schools for 
the boys who do not attend high school. 

3. From a study of the most noted schools of this kind, the 
Continuation Schools of Munich, to derive those principles 
which will be of use in the organization of the American Con- 
tinuation Schools. 


II, MEANING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Realizing the great confusion and waste of effort that re- 
sulted from the varied use of the term, “vocational education,” 
the Committee on Vocational Education of the National Edu- 
cational Association, agreed on the following definition :* “Vo- 
cational education is any form of education, whether given in 
the school or elsewhere, the purpose of which is to fit an indi- 


1U. 8S. Educational Bulletin 21, page 33. 
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vidual to pursue effectively a recognized profitable employment, 
whether pursued for wages or otherwise.” Similar to this is 
the definition of P. P. Claxton, the Federal Commissioner of 
Education :? “By vocational education is understood instruc- 
tion designed to make one more efficient in some specific chosen 
vocation.” 

It will be noted that both definitions remove the objection 
that vocational education is mercenary in aim. The higher 
and less mercenary vocations are included as well as the lower 
vocations. The former definition explicitly states that the 
recognized profitable employment for which vocational educa- 
tion prepares may be pursued for wages or otherwise. Neither 
definition, however, is complete, because each describes a one- 
sided education which prepares man to be an efficient worker 
and nothing more. This form of education, indeed, already 
exists in every factory and workshop and so successfully ex- 
cludes all other aims in the endeavor to make man a more 
efficient worker, that the workman has been lowered to the 
level of a machine. Vocational education must be broader 
than this. The vocational school must recognize that economic 
or even social efficiency is valuable only as a stepping-stone to 
the higher aims of human life and cannot be separated from 
those aims either in theory or practice. 

Dewey’s objections to the above interpretations are clear 
and convincing: 


In the first place each individual has a variety of callings 
in each of which he should be intelligently effective; and in the 
second place, any one occupation loses its meaning and be- 
comes a routine keeping busy at something in the degree in 
which it is isolated from other interests. No one is just an 
artist and nothing else, and in so far as one approximates that 
condition, he is so much the less developed human being; he is 
a kind of monstrosity. He must at some period of his life be a 
member of a family; he must have friends and companions; he 
must either support himself or be supported by others and thus 
he has a business career. He is a member of some organized 
political unit, and so on. We naturally name his vocation 
from that one of his callings which distinguishes him, rather 
than from those which he has in common with all others. But 
we shall not allow ourselves to be so subject to words as to 


2 Report of U. S. Commissioner, 1916, Vol. i, page 170. 
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ignore and virtually deny his other callings when it comes to a 
consideration of the vocational -phases of education.’ 


To the words of Dewey, the Catholic educator adds that the 
ultimate end of all human striving is to be found in a future 
life and that success in all other aims is but a means to this 
end. Since, then, man’s vocation consists of not one but of a 
variety of callings and since there is one supreme calling 
around which all others are closely interwoven, education for 
vocational efficiency must be broad and many-sided. It must 
recognize all the aims of human life. One calling cannot be 
isolated from the others because all callings are essential parts 
of one psychological unit—man—and failure in one part means 
the failure of the unit. We can distinguish each calling logi- 
cally but we cannot educate man at one time to be a carpenter, 
at a later period to be a citizen and at a still later period to be 
a good member of society. All must be combined in the one 
form of education as they are in life. 

To the question, then, What is vocational education? we may 
answer with Dr. Cooley that it is “such training as will enable 
a man to make the most of himself as a worker, a citizen and 
a human being.”* This is no new tendency or discovery but 
rather the age-old aim of education. “In that sense, all edu- 
cation is on a vocational basis.”* The problem today is not 
whether vocational education is necessary (it has always ex- 
isted) but rather to what extent the school should provide 
vocational education. Heretofore, the home, the school and 


. other agencies have co-operated in providing vocational edu- 


cation, but with the advent of the industrial revolution, various 
conditions have arisen which demand that the school take a 
greater share of this burden. 

Vocational education, therefore, differs from education in 
general inasmuch as it uses training for a specific calling as a 
basis for its higher aims. This training is valuable in itself 
but most valuable as a means to the ultimate end of all educa- 
tion, vocational education included. Definitions of vocational 
education as “training for a specific calling” are acceptable 


8 Cf. Hill. Introduction to Vocational Education. Macmillan, 1920, 
page 38. 

* Cooley: “Vocational Education in Europe.” Chicago, 1914, Vol. 2, 
page 12. 

5 Ibid., page 12. 
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only when this training is considered as closely interwoven 
with general education in the actual working of the vocational 
school. 


III, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


It is a common boast in America that we possess a demo- 
cratic system of schools. In this country, it is asserted, the 
child of the laborer. has educational opportunities equal to 
those possessed by the child of the millionaire. In a certain 
sense, this is true. We have elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges and universities open to all, regardless of wealth or 
rank. Any youth wishing to become a lawyer, doctor, engineer, 
ete., may obtain an adequate preparation for his calling in 
these schools. Under this system the child of the laborer may 
become, if he desire, a professional man and is not compelled 
by social prejudice to follow the foot-steps of his father. 

Professional men, however, constitute a small minority, ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of our population. A nation of pro- 
fessional men would be the height of folly and yet this seems 
to be the aim of our present school system. Complete and effi- 
cient education for the professional and highly technical voca- 
tions exists but there is little or no education for the industrial 
and agricultural vocations in our schools. This is not democ- 
racy. “A democratic system of education would provide for 
the effective instruction of the 80 or 90 per cent of the 
people, as economic units, and not only for the 10 or 20 per 
cent who proceed to high schools and universities, as at pres- 
ent.” The great majority of our people will always be en- 
gaged in the so-called lower vocations of industry and agricul- 
ture. Is it democracy to neglect this majority in our educa- 
tional system, thereby conferring on them a supposedly lower 
social status? Yet this is precisely the condition in America 
today which has caused many of our critics to remark that if 
an American boy wishes to secure education for industry, he 
must be either a negro, an Indian or a criminal. 

This defect in our system, however, is not to be attributed to 
aristocratic notions on the part of our school-men. One hun- 
dred years ago the present school system would have been re- 
markably efficient. That it is not efficient now is due to the 


*‘Leake: “Industrial Education.” Houghton Mifflin, 1913, page 8. 
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fact that profound economic and social changes have occurred 
during the past hundred years creating new demands to be 
met by the school. Formerly, education for professional voca- 
tions alone was demanded of the schools; training for other 
vocations was carried on by other agencies. A study of how 
industrial education was carried on in the past will aid mate- 
rially in solving the problem today. 

The earliest form of industrial education was carried on in 
the primitive home. The child was instructed by his parents 
and elders in the various arts and crafts necessary to support 
and maintain the home. As there was comparatively no divi- 
sion of labor there was no need for any special skill in one line 
of activity rather than another. All the labors of the child 
were directly life-sustaining. Although this training never 
reached a high degree of purely economic efficiency, it never- 
theless possessed features of higher educational value which 
industrial education of today should strive to duplicate. 


1. The child’s tasks were real, not formal. The thing that 
was done was worth while. It counted toward the support of 
the home and hence a real interest was easily developed and 
maintained and this interest in turn called forth a proportion- 
ate effort. 

2. The motive for the labor involved and the efforts put 
forth sprang from love of parents and home and a strong sense 
of solidarity in the home group. This tended to purify the 
heart of the child and to strengthen and develop the nobler 
elements of his nature. 

3. Tasks performed under the compulsion of real interest by 
children and youths animated by disinterested motives were 
effective in producing skill.” 

As society advanced in organization and division of labor 
increased there arose special agencies for training in certain 
lines of activity. In the sixth century, the monastic school 
appears as a factor of industrial education. Under the Bene- 
dictine rule the duty of the monk was two-fold—to labor and 
to pray. In this manner labor was dignified and brought to a 
high plane of motivation. The most skilled workers in the arts 
and crafts were found in the monasteries. 

It is worthy of note that in the educational work of the mon- 


7 Shields: “Philosophy of Education.” Cath. Ed. Press, 1917, page 
235. 
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astery we find that democratic ideal which is lacking today. 
“With its development a staff of teachers, instead of one or two, 
were employed, and the curriculum, especially in the large 
monasteries, embraced a wide range of studies. It comprised 
the seven liberal arts, and in many of the large schools it in- 
cluded law, medicine, the fine arts and the industrial arts.”* 

The third great agency of industrial education was the ap- 
prenticeship system. Under this system the youth was bound 
over to a master of a trade and learned the trade by assisting 
him in the workshop. In this way the youth was assured of 
an economic future. He was the friend of his employer and in 
time would become his own master. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem reached its highest perfection in the guilds. Each trade 
had its own guild which was more than an industrial associa- 
tion but was also for religious and fraternal purposes. 

Two elements of the guild system are especially noteworthy, 
(1) protection and education of the apprentices and, (2) insist- 
ence upon honesty in workmanship and exchange. 

The industrial home, the monastic school and the apprentice- 
ship system have disappeared and it remains for some educa- 
tional agency to continue their work. Modern industrial 
methods are continually dividing the various trades into insig- 
nificant parts, demanding millions of workers skilled only in 
the speed and dexterity with which they repeat one small part 
of an industrial process. The modern employer has no ac- 
quaintance with his employee and has little concern for his 
general education nor even for his economic success. Indus- 
trial education is at its lowest stage—an evil which cannot but 
affect the prosperity of society and the state. There is no 
alternative for the state but to provide suitable means for 
industrial education in the schools or in other words, voca- 
tional schools for the lower vocations. 

Concerning this responsibility of the state Shields form- 
ulates five fundamental principles :* 

“1, A nation-wide system of industrial education is neces- 
sary to the economic prosperity and supremacy of the country. 


8 McCormick: “History of Education.” Cath. Ed. Press, 1915, 


page 101. 
on Shields: “Philosophy of Education.” Cath. Ed. Press, 1917, page 
4, 
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“2. Government control and regulation of the employment 
and training of the youth in industry is necessary to the ac- 
complishment of a nation-wide system of industrial education. 

“3. Training for industry and the labor of children in indus- 
try are matters of public concern which the state has the duty 
as well as the right to control, as far as the welfare of the 
youth and the public good may require. 

“4, The child is the ward of society over whom the state 
should assume such a guardianship both in his employment 
and in his education as may be necessary to make him a re- 
sponsible citizen and an intelligent worker. 

“5. The primary purpose of the youth in industry should 
not be immediate profit to his employer or to society but prepa- 
ration for life and for labor, and his career as a young worker 
should be controlled and supervised by the state so far as to 
insure this end.” 

Vocational schools for the industries, therefore, in which are 
included all occupations outside of the professional and highly 
scientific, are a matter of immediate necessity. The welfare of 
the state, both economically and socially, justifies their estab- 
lishment. Democracy requires equal educational opportuni- 
ties to all which can only be supplied by the establishment of 
such schools. The purpose of these schools must be to give 
the youth such training as will enable him to become an intelli- 
gent and successful worker and above all a responsible citizen. 


IV. NEED OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Once the need of vocational education is established the 
problem before the school-men is how to secure it. What reor- 
ganization and construction of the school system is necessary 
in order to obtain an efficient system of vocational education? 
Each branch of the school system must be taken separately and 
remodelled to meet this need. The purpose of the elefhentary 
school is to lay the common basis for all vocations. It is not 
the function of the elementary school to provide direct voca- 
tional education and hence only in the upper grades will it be 
affected by the vocational movement. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that reorganization is needed in the high schools and col- 
leges. Hence the origin of commercial, industrial and agri- 
_ cultural high schools and colleges together with the ever-ex- 
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panding curriculum of the general or liberal schools. Many 
leaders of vocational education devote their entire attention to 
this reorganization of the higher schools, but in all serious 
attempts to meet the vocational need one outstanding fact must 
be reckoned with, namely, that the majority of American 
youths never reach the high school. 

The U. 8. Educational Reports (1916 and 1917) contain the 
estimate that, throughout the United States, of every 1,000 
pupils entering the first grade of 1906 about 117 will graduate 
‘in 1918. This estimate does not take into consideration the 
number retarded, who will graduate at a later date, but even 
this number would not constitute a substantial increase. In 
the progressive city of Cleveland, Ohio, it was found by Ayres 
in 1916 that 19 per cent of the original school enrollment 
reached the fourth year of high school while investigations in 
New Orleans indicate that less than 50 per cent of the white 
children and less than 10 per cent of the negro children re- 
mained through Grade VIII. The study of the San Francisco 
schools made under the direction of the U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education results in the information that only 6 per cent of the 
children enrolled in Grade Ila enter high school, and that only 
25 out of each 1,000 children entering Grade Ila are grad- 
uated from high school. The figures given here are not 
assumed to be mathematically accurate. Strict accuracy is 
neither attainable nor necessary. They are sufficient to justify 
the common agreement among educational authorities that at 
least 80 per cent of the elementary school enrollment is not 
transferred to the high school. 

Experience has shown that the large majority of this num- 
ber find work in either blind-alley jobs, the factory, or the farm. 
The blind-alley job is one in which the youth is valuable only 
for the small pay he requires and is no longer suitable after 
he reaches manhood. In this class are the positions of office- 
boy, messenger boy, general clerk, etc. A large number of 
youths take up these positions and as they approach manhood, 
must of necessity give them up only to find that they are un- 
fitted for any other work except unskilled labor and unwilling 
in most cases to do this. Another large body of these youths 
find immediate employment in the factories because of the 
great demand for cheap unskilled labor. Here the youth finds 
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himself an unimportant cog in a vast industrial machine, 
spending his working hours in the montonous repetition of one 
small process and obtaining little knowledge of the other oper- 
ations necessary in the manufacture and disposal of the fin- 
ished product. He may advance in time to a more remunera- 
tive position; he may in time operate a larger or more compli- 
cated machine but for the most part he has little joy in his 
work so necessary to success in the higher aims of life. Finally 
a great number are employed in agriculture, forestry or hus- 
bandry. This class is perhaps the most fortunate but even 
here opportunity to advance is unduly restricted because the 
youth in most cases cannot own a farm and cannot rise to a 
higher position because of his ignorance of the scientific meth- 
ods of farming and the disposal of farm goods, which are 
greatly in demand today. In all three classes there are excep- 
tions. Many men have succeeded with no more than an ele- 
mentary education but they have succeeded in spite of the fact, 
not because of it, and their number is growing smaller every 
day. 

Society has long been awakened to the fact that something 
should be done for those who spend their youth as workers. 
In practically all communities and at least in every sizeable 
town of the United States evening schools exist for this pur- 
pose. In a great many states evening school attendance is 
compulsory until the sixteenth year for such youths. The 
faults of the evening school system, however, are many. Doc- 
tors have declared it unwise to compel mere boys to attend 
evening school after having already completed a day’s work. 
Evening schools do not receive the attention from educational 
authorities that is given to other branches of the school sys- 
tem. The teaching staff is made up of teachers who have al- 
ready taught during the day and of those considered incom- 
petent to teach in the day school. Even at its highest effi- 
ciency, it must be evident that not much progress can be made 
when a teacher who has already performed a day’s work en- 
deavors to teach pupils who have likewise completed a day’s 
work. 

It is clear that here is one of the greatest defects in the 
American system of education. The vast majority of American 
. children leave school at as early an age as the law will permit 
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and these children need a further education which they do not 
receive. The first question that naturally arises is—what is 
the cause of this great amount of elimination? Is it caused 
by defects in the present school system? 

Leake, in common agreement with other authorities, groups 
the causes of elimination under four heads :*® 


(a) The idea of the parent that further education of the 
kind hitherto received will not materially assist the boy in 
earning a living or making his way in the world. 

(b) Economic causes—their small earnings being necessary 


to the upkeep of the family. 
(c) The natural restlessness of the boy who wishes to be 


doing something that he considers worth while. 

(d) Mental incapacity for further advancement. 

Causes (a) and (c) may be considered in a great measure to 
be an outgrowth of the lack of vocational education in the 
schools. The secondary schools have hitherto given such edu- 
cation as will materially assist only a certain class of boys in 
making their way in the world, and for many boys would be 
only a loss of time. That such is the case has been proven 
by the fact that wherever vocational courses have been intro- 
duced an immediate increase in attendance has resulted. 
One great way therefore of reducing this elimination is to 
offer a vocational education to all in the day schools. 

Mental incapacity offers a problem which must be met by 
special agencies. The economic condition of the home, how- 
ever, is a cause outside the province of the school. Although 
it is hoped that an efficient system of vocational education will 
do much to prevent poverty and to produce prosperous homes, 
the financial necessity of the child going to work will continue 
to be a great factor of elimination for some time to come. 

Continuation schools of some kind, therefore, are necessary. 
The present evening school is inefficient in providing for the 
needs of the young worker. The only alternative that remains 
is to provide a system of part-time day schools in which the 
youth will receive, in common with his more fortunate fellows 
who attend the secondary schools, instruction and training cal- 
culated to aid him in becoming economically, socially and po- 
litically efficient. 


“Leake: “Industrial Education.” Houghton Mifflin, 1913, page 15. 
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Such continuation schools are already established in many 
of the larger cities of the United States. They are at present 
struggling with the problems of existence and expansion. The 
obtaining of sufficient financial support is a difficult task. 
These schools, however, although still crude in form and inex- 
perienced are already performing good work and hold great 
promise for the future. 

If the United States is just waking up to the needs and possi- 
bilities of the continuation schools, European countries, on the 
other hand, have made much progress in this regard. In Ger- 
many, the continuation schools date back to the time of Bis- 
mark and to them is attributed the reason for Germany’s for- 
mer economic supremacy. “In South Germany there is no city 
‘or town, however small, without one such school, at least for 
all boys. In North Germany, the great industrial town of 
Essen is the only larger town in which such a school is want- 
ing. These schools are compulsory in Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
Sachsen, Baden and Hessen, for both town and country popu- 
lation, up to the age of sixteen, seventeen or eighteen... . 
Everywhere have these schools become an important affair of 
the towns and receive the willing support of the govern- 
ments.”" Continuation schools exist in many of the Swiss 
cantons, also in the Austrian crown-lands. In Vienna, a con- 
tinuation school building was opened in 1911, with over sixty 
workshops and at a cost of eight million crowns. In 1908 a 
law was passed in Scotland permitting every town to establish 
day continuation schools. 

The excellence of the Continuation Schools of Munich pre- 
vious to the war was universally noted. Best, the English in- 
vestigator, stated in 1914: “The system at Munich is now the 
model which Germany is endeavoring to imitate. Munich is 
at present the Mecca of all the school reformers of Europe 
and America for here the most successful solution of our prob- 
lem can be found.’”** Kerschensteiner, Director of Education 
at Munich, is known as an authority on the problems of voca- 
tional education. As a result of Cooley’s study of the Munich 


11 Kerschensteiner: Three Lectures on Vocational Training, Com- 
mercial Club of Chicago, 1911, page 9. 

12“The Problem of the Continuation School”—Best and Ogden. 
London: King and Son, 1914, page 7. 
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Continuation Schools, Kerschensteiner was brought to America 
in 1911 to lecture on the Continuation School. From these 
lectures as well as from the investigations of Best and Cooley 
it is possible to outline the organization of the Munich Con- 
tinuation Schools and their efficiency in the period previous 
to the war. 


Bernarp F. Donovan. 
(To be continued) 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ARCHBISHOP CURLEY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Archbishop Curley has inaugurated a scholarship drive in 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore for the purpose of enabling more 
Catholic children to enjoy the benefits of Catholic secondary 
education. It is the Archbishop’s plan to eventually open 
free Catholic high schools in Baltimore and Washington. But 
for the present he hopes to meet the immediate needs by estab- 
lishing a number of scholarships in the various academies and 
high schools in the archdiocese. Apropos of this work, the 
following editorial appeared in a recent number of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet: 


“Catholic education is an asset to the individual, the Church, 
and the nation. Can we be satisfied on economic, Catholic, 
or national lines to expend tremendous sums for grammar 
schools and then turn our boys and girls over to the world 
at the most pliable and important period in their lives? Not 
if we have any degree of intelligence. The day will dawn soon 
in Brooklyn, we know, when having several free Catholic 
high schools and a solid Catholic opinion, few parents, cir- 
cumstances permitting, will hesitate to compel their children 
to attend high school to obtain Catholic culture and training. 

“Meanwhile, parents, for love of your children, of your 
Church, and your country, insist upon higher education— 
high school and college—under Catholic auspices. 

“While on this subject, we are reminded of Archbishop 
Curley’s immediate plans for higher education. He will erect, 
it is said, free Catholic high schools for boys and girls. But 
while waiting for the opportune time he urges parents to try 
and meet the small tuition in private schools, and he is accept- 
ing contributions from the clergy and laity for a diocesan 
fund to educate deserving youths. Last week he received 
$15,000. Here’s hoping the fund runs into several hundreds 
of thousands and that the Archdiocese of Baltimore will 
eventually have a galaxy of highly educated men and women, 
of splendid ideas and moral ideals, who, instead of thinking 
about religious discrimination, will go out into the world and, 
by sheer ability, become the leaders and pioneers in every 
profession. 

“According to present statistics, exactly one out of every 
_ two hundred Catholic boys and girls attend high school! The 
309 
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percentage attending college is even more disgraceful. This 
indicates not only many cases of thoughtless parents and 
children, but the lack of a strong, solid, substantial demand 
in Catholic circles that our children forsake a few temporary 
dollars for future success. 

“Why don’t we Catholics lead in America? Because we are 
not producing the students and scholars, the men and women 
with university degrees. Primary school education merely 
tills the soil, plants the-seed. Boys and girls who stop their 
education after the grammar school years can never lead. Col- 
lege graduates, of all denominations, make up approximately 
1 per cent of the population of America. Yet, this 1 per cent 
furnishes exactly 60 per cent of the successful and influential 
men of the country! The other 40 per cent of the best places 
are filled by the 99 per cent of the population who engage 
in a mad scramble, pulling wires, trusting to luck, etc., to 
try and eke out an existence. , 

“Uneducated laborers earn on an average $500 a year for 
forty years—$20,000; high-school graduates earn on an aver- 
age $1,000 a year for forty years—$40,000. This education 
required twelve years of school of 180 days each, total 2,160 
days; now, if 2,160 days in school add $20,000 to the income 
of life, each day in school adds $9.02. Moral: The child that 
stays out of school to earn less than $9 a day is losing money— 
not making it.” 


The Tablet remarks that if the conditions existing at present 
continue to exist we will continue to be on the defensive; will 
be orating, perorating and resoluting, but will not be ade- 
quately registering our strength, influence and principles in 
public affairs. 


THE REV. WILLIAM A. KANE, LL.D. 


Catholic educators throughout the country will learn of 
the resignation of Dr. Kane, as Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools in Cleveland, with genuine regret. Dr. Kane has been 
an outstanding figure among the Catholic superintendents of 
the country. He has ever shown himself a man eminently 
fitted for his position. The school system that he built up in 
Cleveland is an eloquent witness of his genius for organizing, 
his mastery of detail, his tireless energy and his brilliant 
leadership. The devotion and loyalty of his teachers were the 
result of the refined courtesy, the broad sympathy and rare 
tact that ever characterized his dealings with them. 
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He has always been interested in the field at large, as is 
shown by the many splendid contributions he has made to 
the Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Association and 
the readiness with which he has ever responded when his aid 
and counsel have been requested. 

The Courses of Study and the Spellers which were pre- 
pared under his direction for use with the Catholic Education 
Series of Readers have contributed greatly to the success of 
these books and have been helpful to all who have consulted 
them. His theory has always been that the teacher needs all 
the help and suggestion that the supervisor can afford. He 
regarded his work entirely from the teacher’s point of view 
and knew how to be helpful without being exacting. He was 
eminently practical without ever allowing himself to become 
blinded by detail. 

It is hoped that Dr. Kane will not withdraw himself en- 
tirely from educational work. His experience can be of great 
help to all in the field, should he find ways and means of 
sharing it. Articles from his pen will always be read avidly. 
Few men know the problems of the parish school better than 
he, and fewer have met them in a more effective way. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR NEGROES DEVELOPING 


Many evidences that state colleges for negroes and similar 
institutions on private foundation in the South are being put 
on a more substantial basis and that there is an increased 
interest in their work in agriculture and home economics were 
found by Dr. A. C. True, director, States Relations Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, during a recent 
visit to a number of such institutions in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The number of students at these institutions has greatly 
increased in recent years, and they have better trained facul- 
ties and enlarged equipment. This is due in large part to 
the fact that, as a result of the inroads of the cotton boll 
weevil and other economic causes, agriculture in the South 
is becoming more diversified and therefore requires more intel- 
ligence and education on the part of the farm operator. The 
number of negroes owning farms is increasing, and many of 
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them are seeking better training in agriculture for their 
children. 

Increased Demand for Teachers.—It was also observed that 
institutions receiving the Smith-Hughes fund for the training 
of teachers are being much benefited by the aid. There is an 
increased demand for teachers and extension workers in agri- 
culture and home economics, and these institutions are being 
stimulated to meet this demand. The extension agents are 
closely associated with the higher institutions and influence 
many students to attend them. They also stimulate interest 
in the work of the institutions in agriculture and home 
economics. 

The larger part of the work of the institutions visited by 
Dr. True is of secondary grade, and many students are still 
admitted in the elementary grades. Comparatively few are 
taking the college courses, and in some instances no work is 
attempted beyond the second year of the college course. 

The classes in home economics are usually well organized 
and largely attended by girls. There has been much more 
difficulty in getting the boys to take the agricultural courses. 
They have been much more inclined to take courses in various 
trades because when they have learned a trade they can im- 
mediately obtain relatively large wages. The agricultural 
equipment of some of the institutions has been relatively 
meager and unattractive. Increased efforts are now being 
made to improve this equipment with good results. 

There are as yet comparatively few high schools for negroes 
in the states visited. There is, however, a general movement 
to improve the rural schools for them, with state aid and 
private endowment, and as a result examples of schools with 
good houses of two or three rooms, adequate equipment, and 
competent teachers are now quite numerous. A recent report 
on this subject shows that under the stimulus of contribu- 
tions from a single private source, 1,265 houses for such 
schools have been erected in the Southern States with public 
and private funds at a cost of about $4,000,000. One of these 
schools was visited, and the work and equipment were found 
to be excellent. 

These and similar schools maintained under other auspices 
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are closely linked with the agricultural extension work. Boys’ 
and girls’ clubs are maintained in connection with them. . 
These are often used as community centers where extension 
agents hold meetings. 

“These institutions,” says Dr. True, “greatly appreciate 
what the department is doing for them by furnishing publica- 
tions and illustrative material and by helping them in other 
ways in their efforts to solve the problems of negro agricul- 
tural education.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Religion, Second Course, Roderick MacEachen, D.D., with 
Religion, Second Manual. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

If there is anything of solid worth in modern methods of 
teaching, the Catholic educator naturally desires to see it 
enlisted in the sublime work of bringing our little ones to the 
knowledge, love, and practice of their Holy Faith. To be 
sure, God’s enlightening grace is always present to further 
our work of catechizing, yet that grace makes use of human 
agencies to fulfil its purposes, and our obligation is always 
to do all that in us lies to cooperate with the divine activity. 
Hence, the teacher of religion welcomes the light the science 
of education has thrown on the mind’s hidden processes of 
learning, of assimilating and of retaining, and in that light 
strives to lead his charges to see the fulness of light that God 
vouchsafes us from above. 

In this spirit, Dr. MacEachen has been prosecuting his work. 
The present volumes represent the second step in his course. 
Their general plan is the same as in the First Course, with 
the difference that the text is now developed somewhat in 
detail. The question and answer form is entirely discarded, 
each chapter consisting of an exposition of the particular doc- 
trine and concluding with a number of succinct propositions 
which sum up the salient points. The book is very attractively 
made and contains a number of beautiful illustrations chosen 
from the best in Catholic art. 

The Manual contains type development in question form of 
the ideas contained in the text. Here we find a wealth of 
detail in the form of thought-provoking questions. These 
questions are not to be used as they stand, but are to serve as 
a guide to the teacher. The form that Dr. MacEachen would 
have the recitation follow is that of informal conversation 
between teacher and pupils. He pleads for large room for 
expression on the part of the children, thus recognizing the 
-principle of self-activity that is essential to all real learning. 

It strikes one that perhaps this development is a bit ful- 
some. A few type lessons of this kind would seem to be suffi- 
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cient for the direction of the average teacher. For the rest, 
the Manual might be more usefully devoted to the inclusion of 
background material of one kind or other, for instance, some 
details of an historical character concerning the Sacraments, 
or something that would point to correlations in literature 
and art. Liturgical matter might likewise find place. Such 
inclusion would make it possible to use the project and the 
problem to good advantage in the teaching of religion. 

All who are interested in the teaching of religion will wel- 
come Dr. MacEachen’s work, most of all, perhaps, for the sug- 
gestion it affords. It is interesting to note that three out- 
standing attempts have been made in recent years to present 
religion to children in a more functional manner. Father 
Yorke has published texts in San Francisco that include many 
splendid features, particularly the manner in which he com- 
bines the study of catechism and Bible history. The whole 
point and aim of the life work of the late Dr. Shields is 
summed up in his textbooks on Religion. And now Dr. Mac- 
Eachen’s work is before us. Though these three courses have 
little in common, in regard to the fundamental principles 
upon which they rest, they do serve the purpose of making 
us realize that the proper teaching of religion in our schools 
is of tremendous importance and we can do well to devote 
studious attention to every movement that promises help- 
fulness. 

GEORGE JOHNSON. 


Economics and the Community, ve _ A. Lapp. New York: 
Century Company, 1922. Pp. 3 


New Era Civics, by John B. Howe. Syracuse: Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, 1922. Pp. 420. 


Community Life and Civic Problems, by Howard Copeland Hill. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1922. Pp. 583. 


Mr. Lapp has compiled from a dozen or more authorities 
a book for grade or junior high-school pupils which, for want 
of a more catchy title, he describes as “Economics and the 
Community.” It is purely a commercial venture. There is 
little economics and less civics, although the author evidences 
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more preparation and less hurried production than in his ele- 
mentary civics book, “Our America.” ‘To write a valuable text 
for schools, one should have experience as a teacher and 
academic training in the social sciences rather than the popu- 
larizing ability of a “publicist.” Assuredly, there is nothing 
essentially Catholic in the volume. 

The book contains few errors in grammar or in fact, and is 
profusely illustrated. Such awe-inspiring subjects as con- 
sumption, production, distribution, business organization, 
transportation, competition, international trade, banking, con- 
servation, and the like, are treated in a general informational 
way, rather than with a tone of precision. It is doubtful if 
the book would prove helpful to the teacher even on the 
reference shelf. 

Howe’s “New Era Civics” is a much better book, written by 
one in closer touch with educational and civic problems. 
While essentially a study in government with an historical 
background, there is much social material which will interest 
the high-school class in civics. 

The first two chapters deal with citizenship and the citizens’ 
use of the ballot; chapters 3 to 12 describe the national gov- 
ernment; three chapters each are assigned to state and local 
administration, and four chapters to parties and political or- 
ganization. Illustrations are well chosen. A set of questions 
follows each chapter. The appendix contains the constitution, 
a list of presidents and vice-presidents, and a list of the states, 
with dates of admission, population, site of capitals, and size. 

Each chapter commences with a quotation serving as a 
thesis sentence, which students might well ponder over. In- 
deed, they offer subjects for themes. A few typical quotations 
will indicate the author’s purpose as well as the lessons, which 
teach American ideals: 

“Each one of us obtains in his schooling something which 
not he, but the community, has paid for. He must return it to 
the community in full, in the shape of good citizenship” 
(Roosevelt). “In republican governments the legislative 
authority predominates” (Hamilton). “Government is a trust, 
and the officers of government are trustees” (Henry Clay). 
“The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must 
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be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty” 
(Woodrow Wilson). “Popular government is organized self- 
control” (Elihu Root). “All free governments are party gov- 
ernments” (James A. Garfield). “In a vigilant, jealous and 
active opposition there is great security against the misuse of 
power by those who hold it” (George Tichnor Curtis). Strik- 
ing quotations are these, affording in themselves a key to the 
American democracy, which Dr. Howe describes and develops 
so well. 

In “Community Life and Civic Problems,” Mr. Howard 
Copeland Hill, head of the department of social science of the 
University of Chicago High School, presents a scholarly text 
combining the essentials of civics, sociology and economics, 
adaptable to students of high-school age. Teaching aids 
have been well worked out, for the book represents class- 
room experience in a model school of the highest order, and 
in addition in manuscript form has been tried out in high 
schools of different sections and read critically by trained 
teachers, of whom an imposing roll of names appears in the 
preface. Some two hundred illustrations accompanied by de- 
tailed explanations add to the students’ interest. Remarkably 
full bibliographies at the end of chapters refer to the general 
literature of the field. This should be of especial value to our 
teachers who, however, should not forget that an occasional 
book is on the index. 

The text treats of the individual in his group life with 
reference to home, school, church, and community in five chap- 
ters. The following seven chapters discuss the problems of 
the community dealing with such matters as health, police, 
fire, recreation, civic improvement, and immigration, and the 
helpless afflicted. Four chapters describe the work of men, 
the industrial revolution, the exchange of goods including 
measures, money, and credit, the means of communication and 
transportation, and the problems of labor and capital. The 
last four chapters give a brief outline of the working govern- 
ment, federal and state, with a short sketch of political parties 
and machinery. The constitution and a chart containing in- 
formation with regard to the states appear in the appendix. 

Unfortunately, the Declaration of Independence is not in- 
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cluded. A class using this volume as a text would do well to 
read Mr. Howe’s “Civics” as a supplement. Together they 
offer a thorough course of information concerning America, 
with which students and citizens should be familiar. 

While the tone is decidedly fair, the section on the church, 
the development of religious beliefs and of modern churches, 
should be read with caution. This is due to the author’s non- 
Catholicity and to nothing else, for his tolerance in religious 
matters is as apparent as his lack of political, sectional, or 
racial bias. Indeed, his illustrations of cathedrals are those 
of Exeter, built in the England of the old faith, and of the 
splendid Catholic Cathedral in St. Louis. The Knights of 
Columbus is mentioned with the same ease as the Y. M. C. A., 
but the war did that. In his origin of educational activity, 
there is no hesitancy to emphasize the interest of the church. 

The breadth of the West, as typified in cosmopolitan Chi- 
cago, is evidenced in the section on immigration. There is 
no trace of “nativism,” nor of that newer expression of Ger- 
man and Irish self-sufficient superiority over the newer racial 
stocks. Wisely, he writes: “Sometimes we think of them as 
‘dagos,’ ‘sheenies,’ ‘Polacks,’ ‘greasers’ and ‘hunkies,’ speaking 
an intelligent jargon or a ludicrous half-broken English. Oc- 
casionally we look on them as a benefit to the country; some- 
times as a nuisance; frequently as a danger. Seldom do we 
picture them, as we do the Pilgrims, leaving native land and 
loved ones and braving unknown hardships and perils to win 
freedom and opportunity in far off America” (p. 160). Their 
contribution to American life is appraised correctly. 

Mr. Hill then quotes Bishop Hughes, a man Catholics of 
this generation must not forget, as one who saw the vision: 
“They come! they come! escaped from the mailed fist of 
oppression of fleeing from the ghost of life-long poverty, and 
for this journey half across a world. Some of them have saved 
money out of wages that did not exceed eight cents a day. 
Slavs and Italians and Scandinavians and Germans and Jews, 
I see them come! ‘Coming to bear the burdens and dig the 
tunnels and carry heavenward the towers of mighty cities, or 
to-bend their backs over prairies that have never known the 
plow! ; 
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And so they come, and so they have come. Such they are 
and such they have been. The toilers, the martyrs, the schol- 
ars, the men of heaven—dowered genius” (p. 16). This exem- 
plifies true Americanization. Such is the tone of Professor 
Hill’s textbook. 

Ricnarp J. Px.D. 


Damien and Reform, by Rev. George J. Donahue. Boston: The 
Stratford Co., 1922. Pp. 86. 


Father Donahue has found time, in the midst of his many 
ministerial duties, to prepare and present, in his “Damien and 
Reform,” a worthy biography of a truly Christian hero. The 
exposition of the basic elements of true reform are admirably 
intertwined in the author’s delineation of the life and work 
of Father Damien, the priestly shepherd ot Molokai. The 
sincerity, at times, even though a bit strong, evidenced by the 
writer in these pages, adds to the force of the lessons they 
teach and will aid to no little extent in rectifying some of 
the shortcomings of modern reform. 

This volume should find a place in the school library of 
every parochial school. Every Catholic Boy Scout should be 
urged to read it in order that in his own small way he may 
learn how to make his work of service to others helpful, even 
to the least of his brethren. To all Catholic children, and, 
in fact, to us all, it is not only an enduring memorial of a 
heroic priest who sacrificed his life among the lepers of Mo- 
lokai, but also a model of imitation, a source of inspiration, 
and a friendly and reliable guide through the puzzling maze 
of selfishness. 

Leo L. McVay. 


You and Yours; Practical Talks on Home Life, by Rev. Martin 
J. Scott, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1921. 
Pp. 199. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $0.35. 


In successive chapters Father Scott touches on the contribu- 
tion in personal behavior that each member of the family can 
make towards the peace, happiness, and well-being of the home 


circle. Fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, sons, and daugh- 
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ters are addressed in turn in short, familiar talks that are 
direct and to the point. There are chapters, too, on dress, 
personal adornment, courtship, amusements, and vocations. 

The whole volume is characterized by common sense, bal- 
ance, religious inspiration, and closeness to experience and to 
the every-day facts of American life. The style and manner 
are clear, simple, and alert. Few would take issue with the 
author’s very sane and sensible counsel. Even those who may 
consider his arraignment of prevailing feminine customs in 
dress and in the use of rouge a little strong will at least be 
consoled and pacified by his very sympathetic treatment of 
amusements in general and of dancing in particular. A good 
many practical things of family life and living of which 
Father Scott treats are not given as much attention as they 
deserve in our higher classes of religion and Christian doctrine. 

JoHN M. Cooper. 


